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INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
UNITY AND DISUNITY 
by 


WALTER G. MUELDER 


sociological commonplace that religion in its organizational 


aspects 1s marked by the same human problems as social life in general 


This means that the Christian Church as a social institution is subject 


to imperfection, change and flux All institutions are the product of 
volitional social activity and consequently one must note that there is 


no automatic correspondence between noble ideals and institutional 


forms There is a tension between the ideal religious life and discipline 
I 


of a Christian Church and the behaviour of most of its members. Since 


the ultimate demands of the faith are on the whole man, this total 
claim receives varying degrees of response even among those who are 


seriously devoted to the faith There 1s al a etween the 
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aims of the Christian Church and the other institutions of society. 
The Church groups respond differently to the contrasting realities of 
institutional life such as are related to man’s work and money, the 
satisfactions of affection and family life, security, the pursuit of sensual 
pleasures in eating, drinking and sexuality, the expression of aesthetic 
needs, education, politics and the like. 

lhe Christian faith is more than institutional and produces a “‘polar 
tension between other-worldly and this-worldly, radical and conser- 
vative, tendencies (and) endows religious organization with its inherent 
vitality.” * Some sociologists like Yinger have been challenged to find 
a theoretical point of maximum effectiveness for religious organizations. 
Yinger’s theory based on an extension of the work of Ernst Troeltsch 
is that this point would be most nearly reached when an organization 
had grown in numbers and power sufficiently to exert a strong social 
influence without having abandoned its essential ethical and religious 
ideals *, 

Of all the social and cultural barriers to ecumenical unity the intract- 
ability of institutions proves to be one of the most stubborn. Institu- 
tionalism was a major problem in the time of Jesus. The negative 
reaction of established religious institutions was one of the chief causes 


of His death. Institutional traditions and sectarian loyalties plagued 
the early days of the Christian Church. The Church itself developed 
in due course a variety of forms of religious organization. In so doing 
it displayed the same logic of growth or phases of development which 
have characterized other religious organizations. 


Once well-established, institutions develop in their membership, 
leaders, and so on, a vested interest, a status and prestige structure, and 
an expression of power and control. Moreover, in their responses to 
their various community and national environments the churches develop 
out of their own conception and decision such varying types as the 
ecclesia (Troeltsch’s Church-type), sect, denomination and cult *. 

These various types deserve careful study in all parts of the Christian 
world. They affect and illuminate the behaviour of all member Churches 
of the World Council. 


' E. K. NorrincuaM, Religion and Society (N.Y. Doubleday Doran Co., 1954), p. 59. 
* See MILTON YINGER, Religion in the Struggle for Power 
* L. von Wiese and Howarp Becker, Systematic Sociology. 
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When churches of varying traditions engage each other in a dynamic 
conversation they constitute on the institutional side a threat. They 


tend also to look forward to some institutional expression which may 


“prejudge the ecclesiological situation.” It may therefore be fruitful 
to select four problems which are worthy of focal attention and research : 

(1) What are the points of greatest threat in the ecumenical move- 
ment to the institutional integrity of the member Churches of the World 
Council of Churches ? 

(2) What are the institutional factors involved in achieving the 
optimum effectiveness of the process of the ecumenical movement 
through the World Council of Churches ? 

(3) What goals or processes will lift institutional participation of 
the churches in the World Council of Churches above the fixed images 
of their present existence ? 

(4) What are the lines of institutional interaction at present emerging? 

This essay does not presume to answer these questions. As a back- 
ground for approaching the problems of the Churches as social insti- 
tutions and for dealing with some of the factors that bear on their 
self-images and their relations to one another, a few insights drawn 
from the sociology of institutional life may be fruitful 


Four Sociological Perspectives 


1. Like most social institutions with a long history churches tend 
to transform the relativities of history into eternal patterns and prin- 
ciples. They develop “interest-limited” conceptions and over-invest 
them. Thus they add sacred sanctions to their own definitions of them- 
selves and fail to continue to discriminate between the relative and the 
absolute. They are dynamic though conservative. Hence they are 
probably subject to the theorem worked out by the eminent sociologist 
W.1. Thomas which is stated as follows: “If men define situations as 
real, they are real in their consequences.”’ This theorem may be called 
the “self-fulfilling prophecy” and works for both good and ill 

The self-fulfilling prophecy may begin with a partial, inadequate, or 
even false definition of a situation and evoke a new behaviour which 
makes the originally erroneous conception come true. This develops in 
part because social definitions, including creeds, are formulas largely of 
inclusion or exclusion of individuals and groups. As a consequence 
the specious validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy perpetuates a whole 
“reign of error.” 
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Churches participate in such prophecies in race relations, in economic 
and political relations, in matters affecting churches and sects, policy, 
theology and in attitudes towards one another in the ecumenical move- 
ment. “Social beliefs father social realities.” The in-group defines the 
out-group and in part determines its reality. Ethnocentrism dogs the 
social existence of the churches and their relations to each other. The 


\thnocentric tendency may even define the future ecumenical reality in 
i image of one’s own historic values, order and procedures. To over- 
come this institutional tendency requires a dynamic self-awareness which 


refusts to prejudge the ecclesiological situation and accelerates the rate 
of inter-institutional communication. 

2. A second sociological insight of special relevance to institu- 
tionalism is the interaction of churches, sects, denominations and cults 
with their community setting. It is not necessary to review the vast 
literature dealing with these ecclesiastical types. But it is important to 
note their dynamic relativity under certain circumstances. The ecclesia 
(Troeltsch’s church-type) dominates the world and is dominated by it. 
Sects may develop into denominations or churches. Denominations may 
be former ecclesiae which have been forced to accept a different status 
as a condition of survival in newer societies such as the United States. 
“The Methodist and Baptist Churches are well-known examples of 
denominations that have evolved from former sects, whereas the Epis- 
copal and Lutheran Churches — though nationally established, if 
modified, ecclesiae in England and Sweden respectively — are denomi- 
nations in the United States.” * In the same way religious organizations 
having a certain rationale in America or Europe become highly problem- 
atical in Asia and Africa. On the other hand denominations with 
strength and status in the United States have a sect character and status 
in countries where some other group sustains the relationship of estab- 
lishment in the state. The ecclesia or church-type tends historically 
toward territorial monopoly or control and its patterns of authority are 
characteristically formal and traditional. Hence the priest rather than 
the prophet is the typical leader, the authority of the priest being sanc- 
tioned by the hierarchy. His function is concentrated on the administra- 


tion of the sacramental means of grace over which he has exclusive 


' The illustration is Nottingham’s. See the whole issue of the Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science, Organized Religion in the United States, March 
1948 
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control and which is made crucial in the definition of the religious 
situation. 

In the sect-type of religious organization the membership is volun- 
tary and characteristically of adult age. Authority is exercized through 
personal charisma rather than through hierarchical sanction ; yet reli- 
gious discipline is rigorous. The relation to the community tends to 
the opposite pole from that of the ecclesia type, rejection and hostility 
characterizing not only the relation to the “world” but also often to 
other churches. Yet, some sects may withdraw from the world while 
others are militantly aggressive. These relationships are modified by 
such factors as majority-minority status and the attrition of the social 
environment in a multi-group society. Generally, the trend is toward 
the denominational type. The sect-type is of unusual interest to the 
ecumenical movement because of its relation to troublous times, to 
periods of rapid social transition, to the upsurge of lower classes, and 
to the failure of traditional forms of religious organization to adapt to 
dynamic social change. The ambivalence of withdrawal and aggression 
among sects is symptomatic ol the failure of more dominant institu- 
tional types to satisfy social needs 

The denominational type is an institutional form which has emerged 
in a period when the ecclesia-type no longer has monopolistic territorial 


control and when the principle of voluntary association has been well 


established in secularised multi-group society. Denominational types 


are very adaptable and may operate in several political territories, 
though not in such a manner as to control their members more deci- 
sively than the state or the economic order do, except on limited social 
issues. It is characteristic of a denomination not to have monopolistic 
control but to share the religious field in competition with other reli- 
gious organizations which it may recognize in greater or less degree. 
The pattern of authority varies according to historic background and 
contemporary community stresses, being either hierarchical or stemming 
from local congregations. Denominational priests and pastors exercise 
a temperate, conventional and largely formal type of discipline over 
their members who are generally well accommodated to the community 

Since the denomination is an adaptable institution in a multi-group 
and highly secularized society, since it is established on a free church 
and voluntary association basis, since it responds to the democratic 
and class status tendencies in the various communities where it is active, 


it is aware of lay opinion and demand, is inclined more to stress Chris- 
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tian practice than to insist on theological purity and is more likely to 
embrace pragmatic church cooperation which retains the pluralistic 
character of organizational life than to sacrifice its autonomy in an 
inclusive bureaucratic hierarchy or authority. In the U.S.A. inter- 
denominational cooperation parallels (and follows ?) the organizational 
revolution in all other phases of social life '. 

Viewed against the background of world revolution and on the stage 
of mankind’s quest for a viable world community, ecclesiae, denomina- 
tions and sects altogether present a competing pluralistic institutional 
pattern amidst the tensions of a multi-cultural society. As Christianity 
in the troublous times of the decay of the Roman Empire possessed and 
developed a superior type of organization borrowed in part from Rome’s 
organising genius, so the church groups today are well-advised to look 
seriously to the institutional processes and patterns which are appro- 
priate to the revolutionary situation of these troubled decades. 

A fourth institutional type, the cult, has become prominent among 
the “frequently restless urban individuals who may embrace a cult when 
they are confronted with loneliness and frustration in middle and later 
life.” * Ancient Rome witnessed countless such cults as do great metro- 
politan centres everywhere in the world today, especially in the West. 
Cult members are voluntary joiners and the degree of group discipline 
in them tends to be minimal. Indeed, many persons are adherents of 
cults and also of denominations or ecclesiae. The cult tends to specialize 
in an interest or value not prominently enough featured to meet the 
individual’s felt need in another religious organization. The leadership 
is charismatic, informal, often precarious, under metropolitan conditions 
sometimes anonymous, and even exploitative and corrupt. In the latter 
instance it shades off into a kind of religious underworld. Cults tend 
to help their members make the best of the world and its institutions. 

3. A third group of insights comes from the study of bureaucracy. 
The role of bureaucracy in churches is analogous to that in all institu- 
tions. Church bureaucrats dominate ecumenical discussions. On the 
one hand they wish the ecumenical movement to penetrate from the 
clerical bureaucracy to the laity. On the other hand, they are afraid 


that it will; for, as a consequence, one bureaucratic “‘élite’’ may be 
replaced by another. 


' See KENNETH BOULDING, the Organizational Revolution, N.Y. Harper & Bros, 1953 
* NOTTINGHAM, op. cif 
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Bureaucracy is inevitable and need not be discussed in a pejorative 
mood. Weber, Mannheim, Merton and others have pointed out how 
bureaucracy ensures the maximum of vocational security and promotes 
technical efficiency. Tenure, pensions, incremental salaries, regularized 
procedures for promotion are related to leadership security. Control, 


continuity, administrative discretion and rational order make for insti- 


tutional efficiency. Yet, bureaucracy tends to separate the layman (as 


opposed to the authoritative expert) from the tools of performance and 
he must get access to the means for achieving his goals from the legitimate 
administrative authority. In factories, for example, the layman is 
separated from the ownership of tools and materials. In the army he 
is separated from destructive weapons. Is it different in the churches ? 
Is the layman separated from the means of grace (including the Word 
in the Bible) except through the control of the bureaucrat, the clergy ? 
Does Church administration and order like other bureaucratic activity 
avoid public discussion of its methods and techniques so as to control 
the market of available goods and the uses that competitors might make 
of its secret information? Is there any bureaucratic analogy in the 
church with oligopy in business (i.e. a restricted market of necessary 
goods dominated by a few competitive suppliers) ? 

As bureaucracy makes for rational efficiency and institutional secu 
rity, so also it tends always to certain disabilities. Some of these we 
may list as follows: blindness to needed change, trained incapacity to 
sense new needs, inadequate flexibility in the application of skills to 
changing conditions, occupational psychoses whereby personnel develop 
special preferences, antipathies, discriminations and emphases not 
adapted to social reality as a whole, fixation on goals and objectives 
however obsolescent, excessive conformity to prescribed patterns which 
have become routinized, a transference of sentiments and motivations 
from the aims of the organization to the particular details of behaviour 
required by rules and rubrics, and transforming means into ends so that 
instrumental values become terminal values 

[he consequence of these disabilities is that the discipline once 
designed to assist efficiency becomes an intrinsic value and loyalty to 
ultimate ideals on the part of subordinates as measured by obedience 
to superiors in the hierarchy of the institution. Bureaucracy thus breeds 
over-conformity. We may summarize the development of disability in 
the words of the sociologist Merton: “(1) An effective bureaucracy 


demands reliability of response and strict devotion to regulations ; 
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(2) such devotion to the rules leads to their transformation into abso- 
lutes ; they are no longer conceived as relative to a given set of purposes. 
(3) This interferes with ready adaptation under special conditions not 
clearly envisaged by those who drew up the general rules. (4) Thus, 
the very elements which conduce toward efficiency in general produce 
inefficiency in specific instances. Full realization of the inadequacy 
is seldom attained by members of the group who have not divorced 
themselves from the ‘meanings’ which the rules have for them. 
These rules in time become symbolic in cast, rather than strictly 
utilitarian.” ! 

The above general institutional analysis of bureaucracy suggests 
some leading questions which might be addressed to the member Chur- 
ches of the World Council. To what extent is the behaviour of your 
Church characterised by institutional conformity? Is the bureaucratic 
stability one which depends on the particular society in which it func- 
’ In periods of social upheaval has institutional conformity (formal 
procedures and ritualistic regularity) continued at the expense of member- 
ship participation ? Has such formalism in the Church ever encouraged 
deviant behaviour in the form of sectarian protest or creative, but 
unaccepted, innovation? To what extent does your Church identify 
its Own institutional practices, forms, conceptual formulations, ritual 
and sacramental rubrics with ultimate norms? To what extent do the 


tions 7 


goals and procedures of your Church encourage any considerable num- 
ber of its members to risk new ways of achieving Christian values when 
the traditional ways seem dead or ineffective? Is correct ritualistic 
performance given a high place in the life of the Church? Are the lofty 
goals of the Christian way scaled down to the institutional norms of 
success ? Has the Christian way become an institutional rut, albeit a 


hierarchically or bureaucratically approved one? Has the liturgical 
pattern (or its studied absence) become so routinized that the clerical 
leaders so steep themselves in regulations, canonical rules, and rubrics 


as to become bureaucratic virtuosos ? Do such virtuosos set themselves 
up as symbols even of ecumenical correctness ? 

The churches which confront each other in the ecumenical conver- 
sation are all bureaucratically controlled, though not all have formal 
hierarchical structures. They have much to learn from institutional 


* Ropert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Research. Glencoe, Ill. Free Press, 
1949, p 156 
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self-analysis. Legitimacy, vested interests, pride of craft, and the 
“process of sanctification’ are cases in point. As historic institutions 
develop, numerous sentiments are formed in the personalities of leaders 
and followers. Different types of institutions evoke different personality 
patterns or social character’. Roles pattern personalities 

We have already mentioned the bureaucratic virtuoso. He is one 
type of bureaucratic personality. But the more general problem must 
be faced both within the churches and in the ecumenical movement 
One’s institutional role tends to develop a social character in the per- 
sonality of the leader so as to mould in him strains of categorised imper- 
sonality. Roles victimise men by engraining stereotyped behaviour 
Having internalised the categories of his institution he develops a con- 
science against change and because of his controlling status impresses 
others as “arrogant” or “haughty.” Being a representative of the power 
and prestige of his organisation, and having been “set apart’ in his 
vocation, his official role is vested with “‘sanctified’’ authority. Within 
the institution the bureaucrats may feel hostility towards each other, 
but they tend to present a solid front to the public. It is part of thei 
“professional ethics.” Hence they defend with proper deference all 
other officials in their solidaristic in-group. The more monopolistic an 
enterprise is in either spirit or power, the more the bureaucrats who 
run it tend to present essentially formalized responses to outside pre- 
sentations. They exhibit what has aptly been called “the iron law of 


oligarchy.” It is very difficult for personalities so developed to enter 


readily into a serious ecumenical conversation. Perhaps only a pro- 


longed and intensive ecumenical process can generate and develop the 
fully ecumenical personality. To put the matter this way, however, 
oversteps the bounds of what is sociologically known and implies an 
unwarranted social determinism. It is typology we have been present- 
ing, not strict social causation. 

Merton raises a number of questions in this connection which may 
be appropriately applied to rigidities in Church behaviour as well as to 
other institutional practices. They are included here for their suggestive- 
ness. “To what extent are particular personality types selected and 
modified by the various bureaucracies (private enterprise, public service, 


the quasi-legal machine, religious orders)? Inasmuch as ascendancy 


! In addition to Merton we may call attention to the work of K. Mannheim, C. Kluck 


hohn, O. H. Mowrer and Burleigh Gardner 
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and submission are held to be traits of personality, despite their vari- 
ability in different stimulus-situations, do bureaucracixs seiect personal- 
ities of particularly submissive or ascendant tendencics’’ And since 
various studies have shown that these traits can be modified, does 
participation in bureaucratic office tend to increase ascendant tenden- 
cies? Do various systems of recruitment (e.g. patronage, open com- 
petition involving specialized knowledge or ‘general mental capacity,’ 
practical experience) select different personality types?... Is there a 
tendency for differential association to be especially marked among 
bureaucrats ?””' It would thus be very fruitful to an understanding of 
the ecumenical process if some comparative studies could be made of 
religious, educational, military, economic, and political bureaucracies 
with these questions in mind. 

We may bring these notes on bureaucracy to a close by posing a few 
additional problems. What part does this phase of institutionalism play 
in what the First Report of the Advisory Committee on the Main Theme 
called the “self-absorbed church’? A self-absorbed church has little 
sense of need for self-study. “It is an undeniable fact that the member 
Churches on the whole still show a disquieting apathy and unconcern as 
regards this aspect of their common enterprise. It is all the more dis- 
quieting because they find themselves in the midst of a world revolution 
of unprecedented dimensions, calling for joint efforts of thought and 
mind, commensurate with the gigantic achievements of the early Church 
in interpreting and communicating the mystery of Christ, and in ‘out- 
thinking’ its pagan contemporaries... But it remains a constantly 
vexing problem how to make ecumenical perspectives and issues a living 
ferment within the regular activities and processes of the Churches. 
The ecumenical ‘conversion’ of the Churches has not yet gone deep 
enough...” Churches and theological faculties must be challenged so 
that the desire for self-preservation becomes overwhelmed by a desire 
to reach out into the world on behalf of the Gospel. From a purely 
institutional point of view the readiness for new forms of church life 
on the part of the younger Churches as over against the older Churches 
may be due in part to the desire of the former for a form of life appro- 
priate to witness and mission in a part of the world where Christians 
are a minority, whereas the older Churches are absorbed in questions 


' Op. cit., p. 159-160 
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of existence amidst societies where they have memories of former 
monopoly status. Bureaucracies keep institutions running even when 
they have outlived their functions. 

4. A fourth group of insights into the churches’ institutional life 
emerge from a sociological approach to polity. There are three main 
types of church government: the episcopal, the presbyterian and the 
congregational. These correspond roughly to the political types of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. The political forms are histori- 
cally much older in their developed governmental forms than their 
analogous forms in the history of Church. In the history of cultures 
these types repeat themselves in a myriad of variations and combina- 
tions. The anthropologist and the sociologist find some of the efforts 
to provide special divine authority and validation for one type of insti- 
tution over another a bit quaint. Government is ubiquitous. It is a 
dimension of every social group. The church is no exception. Polybius 
commented that the strength of the Roman political order resided in 
its being a mixed economy balancing the strengths of these various forms 
of governmental life against each other. In various forms of social life 
in the first century for example, monarchical, aristocratic and demo- 
cratic forms of governmental polity may be found existing side by side, 
or in mixed expressions. 

Each form of polity involves a particular set of consequences for 
social relationships within the church group. Hierarchy is most explicit 
in the episcopal form of government, the church itself being sometimes 
finally defined by and restricted to the clerical bureaucracy. The official 


social distance between the congregation and the parish priest is estab 


lished by and dependent on episcopal choice and episcopal discipline 
, | I i | f 


Being bound to and representing the central organization he is both 
more limited and more free in his pastoral relations than presbyterian 
or congregational pastors. He is less free to be himself but he is more 
free from local moods and whims than in these other polities. Where 


the bishops are not only set aside for administrative work but 


also 
ordained in a separate order, special problems of institutional rigidity 
are introduced. This does not mean, however, that the power of a 
bishop in such a hierarchy is greater than that in churches where his 
ordination status is that of a presbyter. Many factors enter into the 
actual pyramid of power which cannot be indicated here. The laity, 
however, tend to have the power of protest rather than possessing rights 


of full initiative. At the present time the laity are increasing their 
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expressions of participation in most churches of an episcopal polity. 
In some denominations strong central government is combined with 
vigorous local autonomy. Under the pressure of modern influences 
even the patriarchal episcopal hierarchy is moving in the direction of 
a mixed economy. 

In the presbyterian form of government the aristocratic pattern 
predominates. The preachers in the synod or presbytery control the 
local pastor from one side and the congregation reserves the right of 
endorsement from the other. He is responsible for demonstrating intel- 
lectual and doctrinal and bureaucratic competence to his peers and he 
is responsible for acceptability as a candidate to the elders of the con- 
gregation. We have here a hierarchy of ecclesiastical aristocrats or 
oligarchs. This situation evokes well-trained and strong personalities. 
As one observer notes: “Presbyterianism, by exalting the functions of 
the preacher and at the same time subjecting him to toughening pressures 
from both above and below, often succeeds in producing — among 
those who survive — dominant ministerial leaders.” ! The traditions of 
militant activism in the theological formulations of churches organized 
according to presbyterian polity play an important role. There is some 
evidence that both episcopal and congregational traditions tend in part 
toward the presbyterian polity as a mean. At the same time strong 
popular factors are at work in presbyterian denominations. Where 
church and state are separated and the voluntary association has final 
financial control, democratic decisions in local congregations tend to 
be determinative. 

Congregationalism as found among the early Baptist and independent 
groups places maximal power in the local group both with respect to 
the choice of the minister and the control of organizational affairs. 
Here the situation described in the episcopal form operates in reverse. 
From the standpoint of authority and power the minister is dependent 
on the will of the members of the congregation. The congregation itself 
is theoretically democratic, thus giving to all members considerable 
initiative. In practice this power is usually exercised through a bureau- 


cracy of committees. This tends to move process toward the presby- 
terian pattern, with the minister nevertheless threatened by numerous 
local centres of power. Studies indicate that congregational ministers 


' NOTTINGHAM, op. cif 
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(of several denominations) tend, on the whole, to have shorter pastorates 
than episcopal priests and cite more often the decision to leave a parish 
because of tension or difficulty with organised groups of church 
members.’ 


The need for effective coordinated leadership at a time when asso- 


ciations have become numerous in all walks of life is making its impact 


on the national and even local structures of congregational institutional 
life. The detached congregation is ill adapted for survival in modern 
metropolitan life. Association and conference officers emerge who per- 
form many of the administrative functions of the episcopacy and in 
practical authority may be called even crypto-bishops. The successful 
operation of federal government in civil affairs and of the corporation 
in business has profoundly influenced the government of American 
churches. 

Comparative institutional studies of an intensive analytical type 
would undoubtedly be useful in the future of the ecumenical movement 
Though the official relations between the clergy and the laity are markedly 
different in the three types of polity, the tendency in democratic societies 
is to minimise these differences in the direction of responsiveness to lay 
expressions. The power of the purse undoubtedly plays a role here 
But in all types of polity the clergy tend to think more alike on questions 
affecting the community than clergy and laity in any one polity. Indeed 
studies show that taken as a whole the clergy are “‘a little left of centre” 
in political and economic thinking. The laity as a whole are a little more 
conservative than the clergy, though supporting official pronouncements 
a little more “liberal” than those of the major political parties. Yet, 
within the laity there is a distinct difference in the degree of conser 
vatism between the members of boards of trustees and other financial 
and policy-making officers and the clergy. Yinger, Brewster and Not- 
tingham point out that “the separation between those who favoured a 
safe conservatism and those who desired more progressive social 
policies was a cleavage within the membership of the individual local 
congregations.” The clerical bureaucracy in all churches is thus under 
pressure from the dominant levels of lay leadership to be more conser- 


vative than the rank and file are willing to be led 


' See Luke M. Suirn, “Clergy : Authority, Struct 
Soc iological Review 18 (1953), x 142-248 
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Sound institutional relationships between clergy and laity are of 
great importance. Were it not for the laity it would easily be possible 
for the clergy as a class to pull the Church into an unreal world. The 
stress on the laity and their vocations as a daily struggle under the cross 


against a secular environment is one of the essential elements of a virile 


ecumenical movement. The institutional implications of the Evanston 
Assembly reports on the laity deserve special and creative investigation. 





SOCIAL HUMANISM AND CHRISTIAN CARE 
by 


H. D. WENDLAND 


Are not the resolutions and documents published by the Assemblies 
at Amsterdam and Evanston, on the whole, merely fresh editions of 
ideas and aims derived from a social humanism which has long been 
obsolete in the western world? And does not this mean constantly 
employing conceptions about man and mankind, about freedom and 
the “rights of man,” about peace and justice, which are determined by 
“Enlightened” or idealistic thought, by modern political ideas (democ- 
racy), by liberalism and socialism, in short by various secular forms of 
Christian ethic and secular forms of the Christian view of man? Do 
not these ecumenical documents take for granted certain traditions and 
expressions of social ethics which ought first to be carefully examined, 
to see whether they really are Christian or not? Is not the uneasiness 
often felt among Eastern Orthodox and Lutheran churchmen and 


theologians at ecumenical gatherings due to the naive way in which 


certain western, Anglo-Saxon forms of social ethics are accepted without 
question as universally valid for all Christians? Does not the predo- 
minance of the English language and its terminology in questions of 
Christian ethics constantly force the pronouncements of ecumenical 
bodies and cooperators towards a particular historical form of social 
ethic? The difficulties and dangers involved in such questions cannot 
be denied. They can only be overcome by continuing ecumenical dis 
cussion on a deeper level and by undertaking ecumenical theological 
research, by incessantly asking each other questions, which probe the 
ultimate intention of the categories adopted and of the social ethics 
postulated, to see whether they are legitimate in the light of Christianity 
and whether their dicta are true. The more unquestioningly traditions, 
attitudes and conceptions are accepted as bases for further thought and 
practical decision, the greater is the need for mutual ecumenical criticism 

This certainly does not imply that the ideas mentioned above could 
be simply ignored. Whatever their weakness and whatever their his- 
torical limitations, and although they have often degenerated through 


utopian illusions into ideologies, they maintained their critical force 
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at Amsterdam and Evanston and once again proved their value. And 
another fact must be remembered: in those circles where it has long 
been considered “good form” theologically to criticise Christian social 
ethics of “Western” origin (which Germans regard as equivalent to 
Anglo-Saxon), we often find the opposite error, either in the form of 
social conservatism or of nationalism (supported by racial ideology) or 
by renouncing Christian social teaching altogether and accepting the 
idea that the State, industry and social institutions are a law unto them- 
selves. This last conception goes hand in hand with the idea that faith 
is a purely personal affair, and thus abandons the world to the unchecked 
domination of rationalism — the idea which paved the way for western 
nihilism, for collectivist, totalitarian bolshevism and for national social- 
ism. If Anglo-Saxon Christian social ethics were decried as idealistic, 
utopian and pacifist, the German reforming traditions might be accused 
of betraying the world, of ethical “defeatism” and of denying Christ’s 
lordship over the whole of life. There is no longer any need to continue 
accusing one another in this way. However inadequate many of the 
formulations drawn up at Evanston may have been, however many 
attempts at theological understanding may have failed (or been only 
half successful), however inadequate immature, and confused many of 
the discussions in the sections or discussion groups on the Main Theme 
may have been (as every serious participant at Evanston was painfully 
aware), nevertheless one fact remains: the Evanston Assembly took us 
a stage further than these fruitless accusations and misunderstandings. 
This was mainly due to the Report of the Commission on “Christ 
the Hope of the World.” Although unfortunately the Assembly was 
unable to devote adequate time to considering and working over this 
report, its effect has been deeper and more lasting than was perceptible 
at Evanston itself. The attempts at sincere understanding and theolo- 
gical thought in face of the false loyalties and the hopelessness of the 
world bore fruit in the sections. 

This does not mean that the Church can now stop examining its own 


conscience. 


The Elements of Social Humanism 


We therefore have to re-examine the question of the rightness and 


the limitations of social humanism in our basic traditional conceptions 


about social ethics and, what is almost more important, in the changed 
basic attitude of former Christian society in the West. 
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We are not speaking here of humanism in the sense of the “humanist 


education” of modern man based on the interpretation of the language 


and culture of antiquity, which presupposes “classical” values, maturity 
and ideality. Nor are we speaking of a modern neo-humanism condi- 
tioned by a differentiated and relative historical view. We are speaking 
of humanism in the ethical and social-ethical sense, based partly on a 
Christian interpretation of the secularising social philosophy of the 
Enlightenment and of idealism, and partly on social doctrines and new 
interpretations of antiquity (especially of the Stoa) involving basic 
ethical decisions. “Social” humanism is concerned for freedom and 
spiritual autonomy, for the intrinsic value of the individual, and at the 
same time for the humanity of man within human society as a whole 
and towards his fellow-men 

Humanism believes that man is fundamentally good, that he can be 
educated, that he can achieve perfection through the rational ethics 
which guide him. The further removed social humanism becomes from 
the Christian view of man, the more it develops into a religion based 
on “humanity” and into absolute humanism. In this form it has become 
the ideology and substitute-religion of those intellectuals who have left 
the Church, especially of those who were and are engaged in social 
work and teaching. Of course, there have been and still are other 
forms of humanism which are more Christian in tone. We cannot 
here examine the historic sources and types of humanism. But from 
the point of view of social ethics it is important that there has been not 
only an individualistic-liberal humanism but also a socialistic humanism, 
which was able to make contact with the masses and to exercise real 
political influence, because it analysed the situation of the proletariat, 
recognized that man had lost his own soul (the young Marx) and was filled 
with revolutionary fervour. On the other hand individualistic humanism 
was relegated to the sphere of knowledge and education, and has had 
hardly any influence during the 19th and 20th centuries on society 

Che basic ideas of humanism with regard to social ethics are as follows : 

1. Insistence on the value of personality, and on the ideal of per- 
sonality in the form of autonomous post-Renaissance man, with his 
ability to understand and shape his environment 

2. The conception of man as a mature, responsible person through 
a rational explanation of his relation to the world, to man, to society 
and to God, man being regarded as the responsible exponent of Reason 
which is called upon to rule the world. 
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3. The conception of the free individual as the social atom, out 
of which the whole structure of society can and must be built up in a 
rational way. The free man overthrows the old historical orders such 
as the class-hierarchy ; he abolishes traditional privileges; he makes 
equality the basis of the relationship between man and his neighbour, 
and between the individual and the political order. 

4. Humanism believes in the “holiness” of man, in the divine spark 
within him. In absolute humanism this belief can lead to the deifica- 
tion of man, even going as far as the myth of the man-god. 

5. In face of the disfigurement of the pure image of man in actual 
life, humanism appeals to the “true” humanity in man. “Let man be 
noble, helpful and good.”” Humanism believes in the triumph of man’s 
higher spiritual nature; or in its shallower forms it seeks a balance 
between egoism and altruism, autonomy and love of one’s neighbour. 

6. Humanism looks forward to the future Kingdom of perfect 
humanity and freedom in this world, when justice and well-being shall 
be consummated through moral progress and the increasing spiritual 
growth of man; in absolute humanism the kingdom of consummated 
man takes the place of the Kingdom of God. 

7. Socialist humanism combines the ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity with the social-revolutionary struggle against the dehuman- 
isation of man in the capitalist economic system, the struggle for the 
dignity and the human rights of the oppressed classes; the ethos of 
liberty and fraternity expresses itself in history through the solidarity 
of the proletariat ; the proletariat is the army which forces the breach 
into the kingdom of freedom. Socialist humanism sketches the picture 
of a completely new order of human society through socialisation and 
the overthrow of the ruling class ; it is utopian humanism whose strength 
lies in expectation ; that is why socialist humanism has proved much 
stronger than individualist-liberal humanism in its criticism of society. 

But the humanist picture of man, and its expectations, have reached 
a deadly crisis. There is now no way back to the old position of a 
religion based on humanity. This should be realised today, especially 
by Neo-Socialism, when it enquires into absolute “values” or “meta- 
physical” bases for the reform of society. The attempt to return to the 
bourgeois religion of humanity or to socialistic, humane utopianism 
prevents humanism from perceiving the real crisis and the real task, 
which is to understand the threat to man himself, as he really is. Man 
is neither a fundamentally harmonious unit nor can he fight through 
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his way to harmony. Not in vain did vitalism rebel against rational 
humanism. The optimism of the rational-humanist view of man has 
been disclosed as a terrible illusion ; the expectation of heaven on earth 
has led to the installation of hellish apparatus, which in its own way 
is much nearer perfection than the Organisations of the moral reformers. 
Social ethics cannot be founded on an individualistic standpoint and 
it is justifiable to ask whether humanism has ever really overcome this 
standpoint. The expectation of a society of free and equal men and 
women ends in the mechanised masses of modern society, in which it 
has become impossible to relate the humanist ideal of personality to 
the reality — the modern worker. The appeal to reason and conscience 
no longer has any effect, because the norms and prototypes which 
should direct people’s conscience no longer exist. The limitations of 
humanism in contemporary life are revealed as inevitable : it is bound 
to end in imperfection and failure, fear, guilt and death. Nihilism and 
bolshevism are both (in opposite ways) the final stages in the history 
of humanism in the western world. On the one hand we have freedom 
within an empty void, with no certainty, no obligations, man being 
condemned to a meaningless freedom which makes one individual the 
horror of the other. “Hell is other people” (Sartre). On the other hand 
we have communism, which understands itself as real, socialist humanism 
and hence as the consummation of humanism (which explains why it 
uses the terminology of western humanism !). Like absolute humanism, 
communism believes in the god-man, who has transformed the face of 
the earth and destroyed every true relationship between man and the 
Transcendent, and has thus reduced man to a mere servant of the 
absolute collective, a sub-personal tool who is forced to conform 
Absolute humanism ends here with the mass-destruction of man and a 
new impoverishment of the masses, which is total, not merely economic 
and social. 

We do not overlook the fact that in the western world also there is 
a compelling force in the mass-welfare state in favour of collective 
methods, functionalism and bureaucracy ; nor that the whole way of 


life of the masses is conforming more and more to the same pattern, 


and that this trend restricts and destroys people’s freedom and personality 
and promotes the development of the new type of man — the cog in 
the machine. “Conformity is increasing, but it has not yet become 
collectivism.’’ Corresponding to this is the increasing helplessness of the 
individual who expects the state to take care of all his difficulties. The 
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pure, absolute humanism which started by extolling man’s indepen- 
dence ends with the new slave-man of the 20th century. The road to 
the superhuman has ended in the inhuman. That is the result of denying 
the existence of evil, concealing the gulf beneath us, and interpreting 
sin in a moral-perfectionist manner. 


Christian Humanism ? 


The question arises, whether there can be a social humanism which 
is realistic in recognising the daemonic forces ; in the sphere of social 
ethics, this means recognising the daemonic structure of modern society 

a humanism which realises that modern man is lost and that he has 
no real life, but which does not abandon him, and still has hope for 
him. That cannot be a harmonising balance between humanism and 
Christianity, not a dialectical synthesis between the two, but a critical 
humanism which understands man and his future in the light of Christ 

a humanism which is rooted in Christology and which therefore 
recognises in Christ the truth of man as a historical reality, Christ the 
“Adam of the Last Aeon,” the eschatological man in whom God re- 


created man in His own image, thus making man truly man — for man 
is not able of himself to be true man and to free himself from the daemo- 
nic powers. 


The nobility and idealism of the social humanists are undeniable. 
But we can no longer exist on the ethical traditions and survivals of 
the Christian faith. We have to face a new decision. We have to 
choose between the Christ-man and daemonised man. Man’s freedom 
and dignity cannot be restored by his own efforts; man’s “rights” 
cannot be based on his autonomy. We must therefore ask, what is 
humanity under grace, under the lordship of Christ. What “rights” 
and what “freedom” does this lordship promise to man — the lord- 
ship of Christ which tears man out of the hand of the daemons and 
refuses to surrender him either to the void of nihilism or to the total- 
itarian collectivity (the universal tyrant of our age), but bases his rights 
on God’s claims upon him, on the vocation which God wills for him, 
and on God’s mercy towards him. 

Christian humanism ? How could there be any theology of society 
or any Christian social doctrine without it? But Christian humanism 
does not mean mixing humanist ideas with Christian motives — whether 
love of one’s neighbour or the idea that man is made in the image of 
God. It means fully realising that man is lost in the world ; it means 
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making valid the justice which God (as the man-God) bestows upon 
man as his Redeemer. It is by this divine justice that man lives as a free 


individual ; this freedom and personality make him master of all things 
and servant of everyone. 


When man has said farewell to this divine 
right, his historical freedom in this world is doomed ; it is destroyed by 


the void, or by the powers which estrange man from himself 

What light does this throw on the ethics and institutions of social 
care — both official and free ? The question of the integration of society 
must also be examined in this light, i. e. from the point of view of help- 
ing to re-integrate disintegrated persons into society. Social care and 
welfare work are done by people for people ; within the crisis of modern 
society, public and free institutions of all kinds have been created 
gigantic apparatus with prescribed methods and legal orders. From the 


Christian point of view, this social work is done in ‘‘the world.” Wel- 


a 


fare work is an answer to the menace besetting man and human society 
in periods of revolutionary change. It assumes the task of 


“re-socialis- 
ing” individuals who are menaced and decadent, 


in three ways: by 
restoring their health and ability to work, by re-integrating them into 
certain social bodies, and by maintaining and awakening their personal 
independence and personal activity in face of the growing helplessness 
of the individual. 


In all this it is important to maintain and promote relations between 
people, beginning with the individual's capacity and willingness to work 
But the ethos which inspires these gigantic, incessant efforts at “welfare 
work” (apart from the social work done by the Innere Mission, Evan- 
gelische Hilfswerk and Caritas) has been the ethos of social humanism, 
an ethos of idealistic non-Christians based on faith in the nobility of 
man, or the ethos of those Christian humanists who thought (and still 
think) they could separate an ethos of justice and love from faith in 


the Christian Gospel, and who live a free, Christian ethos without any 


dogma. But these two forms of social humanism are no longer “suited 


to our time”; they cannot withstand the contemporary threat to man, 


who is attacked by emptiness, loneliness, fear and disgust with life, and 


driven to nihilism ; if he is unemployed or still a refugee, he is perma- 


nently forced out of society ; or bolshevism deprives him of his per- 


sonality and forces him into the common mould by whipping him up 


to work harder and increase his output. Social humanism cannot cope 


with this special crisis of man and society 


For it has never wanted to 
admit the power of the daemoni 


It has regarded man’s weakness and 
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the bad trends in society only on the moral plane, and has therefore 
never gone beyond rational pedagogic moralism and perfectionism, 
instead of recognising the trans-moral depths of the disintegration of 
society, and the limitations of moral man. Social humanism could not 
work over and assimilate the criticism of moral man and of bourgeois 
society pronounced by Kierkegaard, Marx, Nietzsche, and Jak. Burck- 
hardt, because it would then have been obliged to revise all its own bases 
and hypotheses. Social humanism has never faced the questionability 
of human existence and of the ideal of the autonomous personality of 
moral man. The greatness of social humanism lies in the fact that it 
has tried to hold fast to the eternal standards of truth, goodness and 
justice. But it failed to understand the Heillosigkeit (desperate state) 
of the man who has freed himself from all such standards and made 
himself his own master and master of the world. We can therefore 
only support a critical, realistic humanism which lives by God’s love 
to man, and understands man’s “right” to personality, freedom and 
human dignity in the light of God’s claim upon man as Creator and 
Lord, Judge and Redeemer. This is the only form of humanism which 
is true and which has the strength to resist evil. 


God’s Love and Love of One’s Neighbour 


Agape (love) is therefore not to be understood merely as the moral 
commandment to love one’s neighbour and one’s enemy. It is because 
Agape entered the world, society and human relations, as a divine 
reality in the person of Christ, that man is enabled to understand and 
to fulfil this commandment — the highest commandment of all. Love 
of one’s neighbour, which breaks down the limitations of mere human- 
ity, is revealed to men as a new way of living and acting, as an eschato- 
logical life which exists in all morality, but which surpasses it (1. Cor. 13). 
Love of one’s neighbour in the form of service, devotion and loyalty to 
Christ, means living in and through the love of God ; it means entering 
the great, ever-flowing stream of God’s love which has its source 
“beyond” human life — for God is love. “Dwelling” in love means 
dwelling in God (I. John 4: 16). “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren” (I. John 3: 14). Thus 
love means sharing in the life of God. Love is the bridge leading from 


death to life. But this power lies only in love as a divine reality, not 


in the “natural” love which exists between people, nor even in the 
noblest form of humanity. Yet this divine Agape enters history, becomes 
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man in Christ, becomes human action which transcends man’s poverty 
and weakness. For God wants to love people through people. Here in 
the divine Agape divinity is humanity and humanity is divinity ; here 
alone! Divine love is divine-human. 

Divine love leads man, together with his humanity, to death, to the 
destruction of the “old’’ man, the mortification of the flesh. Man’s 
egoism, which humanism cannot destroy, must be transformed into 
“hating oneself” (Luke 14: 26). 

This self-surrender (which has nothing whatsoever to do with self- 
destruction and self-contempt, because it is born of man’s faith and not 
of his despair) is, however, only the negative side of the influence of 
divine love, which fills man with generous, helpful, sympathetic love 
with the love which has no desire and which looks for no thanks and 
no reward. For this love does not love an ideal, nor an idea of man; 
it does not want to possess Man nor to win him for itself, nor to rejoice 
in its own spiritual enrichment. It is the love which has its prototype 
and its divine power in the Cross of Christ, in God's love for the world, 
in giving His own Son for the world (John 3 :16, cf. Romans, 5 : 8 ; 8 : 32) 

That is why love perceives other men to be its neighbours (as human- 
ism, the “natural” ethos, also does !). In this love everyone recognises 
himself as the neighbour of his fellows. My neighbour is the “thou” 
whom God has placed beside me, to whom God calls me, to whom 
He directs me. | recognise my fellow-man as my neighbour because of 
the commandment given me by God; the first and highest command- 
ment is to love God. We can only love our neighbour if we love God. 
Again, love of our neighbour is the historical expression of God's love ; 
the individual realises that his neighbour has a claim upon him, he 
therefore acts like a neighbour (cf. the significant turning of the question 
“who is my neighbour ?” in the parable of the Good Samaritan ; he 
was a neighbour to the man who had fallen among thieves, and acted 
as such). The commandment to love one’s neighbour expresses in the 
words “‘as thyself” the unconditional, complete way in which the “thou” 
becomes a decisive reality for the “I.” In the dimension of the lordship of 
God, our fellow-man must and can be loved as a neighbour, as absolutely 


as we love ourselves and instead of loving ourselves. This radically 


abolishes the order of the “natural” ethos which maintains that “everyone 
is his own neighbour.”” The New Testament conception of service is also 
to be understood in this sense ; its prototype is the humble self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, who was the Redeemer of many (Mark 10: 45). 
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This love for one’s neighbour can only be expressed in action. It is 
not a feeling nor a mere point of view. It is not sympathy with an 
individual nor is it a general love of mankind. Love always acts prac- 
tically with means available in everyday life (cf. the Good Samaritan) ; 
it is not sentimental or heroic ; a cup of cold water may be the expression 
of love (Matthew 10: 42, and 25: 35 ff.). That is why everyone can 
love others — even if they have no power or possessions, even if they 
do not understand the wisdom of this world — if they only respond to 
God’s call when their neighbour is in distress. God Himself makes 
room for love, even among the most wretched, even in the most limited 
sphere. 

Because love is not domination but service, not possessive but filled 
with renunciation, it gives its neighbour freedom and does not bind 
him to itself. Agape releases man from the deep egoism of all natural 
love. That is why it serves all, whoever they may be from the human, 
social point of view, both the highest and the lowest ; for love knows 
nothing about priority of persons, because God is no respecter of per- 
sons. It preserves this universality as “social” love in the narrowest 
sense, by turning its attention to the anti-social and disintegrated, the 
poor and wretched, the rejected, the degenerate, to refugees and pris- 
oners. Love is the concrete expression of suffering-with people (not 
“being sorry for them !’’) and doing something for the suffering, the 
sick, those who have made mistakes, and all who are weary and heavy 
laden and in the shadow of death. Love can and must bring God’s 
love into the world, because it is love for those who are in Christ and 
who die and rise with Christ. Without overlooking or concealing sin, 
love believes and hopes for other people, bears with them patiently 
and in loving trust, instead of dropping them (I. Cor. 13 : 6-7). Without 
this divine love nothing is of any avail — not heroic acts of virtue, nor 


the surrender of all one’s goods to the poor, nor even martyrdom 
(I. Cor. 13: 6-6). For even such deeds may be done for the sake of 
religious self-glory and “‘self-praise” instead of in the service of God 
and one’s neighbour. 


Unlike social humanism, this love does not depend on any ultimate 
factor in human nature which is unspoilt, in order to liberate man’s true 
nature. For Christ died for those who are godless, broken, scarred, 
disintegrated, anti-social, and love declares itself one with sinners. All 
the social work done by humanism is in the tragic position of being 
obliged to postulate a form of human nature which is non-existent 
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(namely, something deep down which is not touched by sin). And in 
the second place, in speaking of re-socialising and re-integration, human- 


ism assumes the existence of social orders and social ethics which have 


exploded or become exhausted. Social humanism is therefore in danger 


of falling a prey firstly to a metaphysical illusion and secondly to a 
social illusion. But Agape — being the awakening of man to love 
through God’s grace — has passed beyond these illusions, because it is 
the radiation of Christ’s love upon the lost and the sinners ; it does not 
expect people or systems to be faultless, and this freedom and transcend- 
ence make it elective amid the disruption of society, in its struggle 
with the “structures of destruction” (P. Tillich). It is free for the man 
whose ultimate impotence and wickedness are unknown to humanism, 
because love sees through all the temporary expedients and perceives 
man in his despair and his pride — and still loves him. Love is in the 
truth, as certainly as God’s truth and love are one and the same in 
God. Love believes all things, hopes all things, bears all things, even 
when man as man has abandoned himself to resignation or taken refuge 
in old and new illusions, because he cannot bear the naked truth about 
the nature of his fellow-men. 

How then could there be a realistic social ethic without the certainty 
of the divine reality of the Agape in the world? In it lies the truth and 
the future of man. Without it our world will be a world of impressive 
organisations, and yet an inhuman world, and its perfection will be 
the perfection of hell on earth. We do not need talk about “the Christ- 
ian bases of our culture’; we need the certainty of God’s presence 
and His reality in the world. This love cannot be “learnt” through 
moral training ; but it can be received and passed on to others, if we 
surrender ourselves to it. For God’s love is strong enough to create 
servants, instruments and a sphere in which it can radiate. Love alone 
can create the critical realism of true humanity. 

It is this true humanity which is needed in all the social welfare work 
of society today. We must think especially of those who actually do 
this welfare work, the social workers who often feel resigned and worn 
out, and who in addition have to struggle daily with red-tape and 
bureaucracy. In the mass-society there is always fresh mass-distress. 
The only way to cope with it is through institutions, laws and admin- 
istrative measures. Love does not despise these human methods and 
instruments, any more than it despises the latest discoveries in medicine 


or sociology, if they can prove helpful. It takes up these methods and 
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remains open to new ways and possibilities, because it is always abso- 
lutely “contemporary” and lives in the present. It recognises the need 
for institutions but knows that man cannot live merely from the right 
to public support and from legislation, even if they do assure him of 
high pensions and insurance-rates, and even if the social legislation is 
carried out with a sincere desire for justice. If love is not considered 
greater than law and justice, then justice itself is no longer what it 
ought to be. Nowhere can this be experienced more strikingly than in 
the totalitarian states, which set up a perfect society without love and 
then shake the whole structure by imposing terror, controls, work- 
quotas and systematic mistrust. 

Love is always on the side of the outcast. Without condoning the 
guilt of the individual, it submits society to radical criticism ; it is a 
pioneer in the no-man’s-land of distress, which no one else had ever 
explored. Love does not worship romantic illusions about the past, 
nor weep over the graves of bygone systems which cannot be restored ; 
nor does it advocate the illusionist revolutionism which would like to 
perpetuate the situation which existed in 1789 or in 1848. Love leads 
beyond the official welfare acts and their system of classified “cases,” 
in order to meet man as a neighbour, who is always personal. As the 
legislation becomes more specialised the organisation and the practical 
methods of dealing with “‘cases’’ become more and more rational, and 
love becomes all the more essential in modern social work. Love lib- 
erates and strengthens the welfare worker ; for no intellectual under- 
standing, no power in the world, understands people better than love. 
When the social helper falls a prey to the demon of deadly exhaustion, 
which tells him how futile his work is —a real labour of Sisyphus 
love comes to his rescue, showing him the blessing which lies even in 
the smallest and simplest act of help. People cannot give unless they 
receive. Even the greatest idealism breaks down under the daily round 
of difficulties. Love liberates people from the routine of ‘‘case work” 
twice over: it liberates the social worker and it liberates those whom 
he or she has to help. It is only through love that social “care” becomes 
“caring for people” in the true sense. The acts of love are performed 
entirely through secular means, in sober consideration of what is pos- 
sible. But this practical soberness is not a strange garment which does 
not “fit” love ; it is the intention of love itself, which is always realistic, 
always hostile to sentimental illusions — for the sake of the individual 
who has to be helped. 





SOCIAL HUMANISM AND CHRISTIAN CARI 


Love and Justice 


The outstanding characteristic of this secular, practical kind of love 
is the fact that it realises the transience and fragility of all the social 
orders of this world without, however, becoming indifferent about them. 
Service means service rendered to and within such orders. In the trans- 
ient world of human society it is important, whether an individual con- 
forms or fails to conform (humanly speaking), whether he is anti-social 
or capable of integration. Love strives for human welfare and justice in 
the social orders, although it fully realises that even the most just order, 
temporal peace and welfare do not include man’s absolute, eternal sal- 
vation ; grace is essential for all men — both the just and the unjust, 
the healthy and the sick, the anti-social and the social. But love does 
not wish the care for man’s temporal welfare to go down in the night 


of general sin. It realises its own responsibility for man’s physical 


existence in society, because it regards all men as created by God and 
for God. Love will and must “fulfil” the law, by which God set the 
world of men to be maintained by His grace. Love cannot, therefore, 
turn arrogantly away from the task of maintaining social justice. If 
justice includes “the pathos of human dignity,”’ then justice cannot be 
contrasted with love, justice being described as rational and “imper- 
sonal” and love as “individualistic.” Justice is not an abstract imper- 
sonal principle, but “the most essential attribute of God and of His 
rule.” In this, justice and love are an impenetrable unity, because God's 
justice is a justice of mercy, a justice which creates salvation. Therefore 
love, practised by the Christian Church, is also the highest form of 
justice which can be accorded to man; it stands over and above all 
human orders of justice. But it is not ashamed to work in temporal 
orders of social justice ; for this is the minimum of love, the form of a 
servant which love must assume in this world ; but it must not remain 
in this form, nor sell its birthright of love for the lost and the distressed 
Human justice, expressed through laws and institutions, is judged and 
executed by God’s justice ; He keeps it in motion and prevents it from 
growing rigid in laws fixed for all time. It is this unconditional divine 
justice which works through the acts performed by Christ’s Church in 
love, because God’s justice became divine-human justice in Christ 
Christ is the end of that human existence which is subject only to human 
law in statu naturae corruptae (in the world as corrupted by sin); but 
he is thereby also the fulfilment of all human justice because he is the 
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man, who gives the honour to God alone, and thus obeys the first com- 
mandment. In Christ and through Christ we recognise in human justice, 
which has to compel and punish people, in the /ex irae, the lex caritatis 
latens (the hidden law of love), through which God preserves human 
society from destruction by sin — in spite of the imperfection of human 
justice. Love transforms human justice in the name and in the power 
of the justice of God, as revealed in Christ. 

[his transformation is one of the things which still await eschato- 
logical fulfilment ; for human justice cannot be replaced by love. Never- 
theless, in the midst of human, temporal, imperfect orders of justice, 
love is the sign of God’s justice in which justice is love and love is true 
justice, because it fulfils the law of mercy for man’s salvation. The 
social order based on justice will never become a pure fellowship of 
love in this world. But by revealing the limitations and questionability 
of justice, love maintains justice in the limited functions with which 
God has entrusted it. For God loves justice (Psalm 99: 4) and, if we 
follow Luther's (not quite correct) translation, “in the kingdom of this 
King they love justice.” If we relate this to Christ’s Church as God’s 
people, it assumes deep significance, and we may say, that because God 
loves justice, therefore the love which He enables His Church to feel 
must also be love of justice, for the sake of man and of human society. 
Love honours justice by resisting all evil done to its neighbour which 
takes root in human society. It opposes the tendency of human justice 
to deteriorate into injustice, in society corrupted by sin. According to 
Luther, therefore, Christians must recognise “a divine external order” 
in human justice, and treat it accordingly. There are two realms : that 
of external (i. e. social) justice, and that of divine mercy ; God’s people 
live and act in both of them and this binds the two together, love 
honouring and fulfilling justice but at the same time transcending the 
limitations of justice and telling man what no justice can ever give him : 
witnessing to the plenitude of God’s mercy and liberating justice, estab- 
lishing peace, discovering one’s neighbour, serving, not dominating, 
showing the humility which gives precedence to others and respects them 
more than oneself, showing the spirit of renunciation and that blessed 
“hatred of self” which open the way to love expressed in service. As 
Paul expressly says, such love is spiritual in character (Romans 15: 30; 
Gal. 5: 22; Col. 1: 8); it is where Christ is, whereas the rational, 
general love of mankind belongs entirely to the sphere of law and justice, 


and must not be confused with Agape; it belongs to the sphere of 
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historical-social relations, and cannot transcend that sphere, as Agape 
can. 

If we revert to the problem of social humanism, it is clear that 
spiritual love, which is born of God (for God ts love) can assume various 
(historical) forms of humanity ; it can enter the service of justice and 
use the most varied secular methods, it can unite with “humane,” 
rational love which regards man as something “holy” (Seneca). But it 
transcends all these limitations when it is love for those who are lost, 
those who cannot integrate themselves into the existing social order, 
love for enemies ; it is then that it proves its divine nature, when all 
the binding forces of society break down and hatred and strife raise 
their heads. Love can never adopt a fixed stand on law and justice, 
condemning certain people and excluding them from society here the 
communists, there the capitalist, imperialist “enemies of the peopk 
For love is the expression of God’s mercy, which establishes peace and 
reconciliation between God and men. As God has broken down all 
the barriers between Himself and man, and has neutralised the sinner’s 
hostility to Him, so love of one’s neighbour is never restricted to law 
and justice. Love is not confined within the limits of reason and human 
ity. Quite irrationally, it loves even those who are beyond all hope of 
saving, from the human, social point of view. For love lives through 
the humanity of God 

That is why the question should be put to all those responsible for 
social work in the state, the Church and the welfare organisations, and 
to the economic-political movements such as neo-Socialism and neo 
Liberalism : whether it is not time for them radically to examine and 
revise their assumptions and traditions and to take a fresh decision, 
which transcends the relationship to this or that philosophy, or this or 
that religion of “humanity,” and thus at last brings man closer to the 
reality of God. It is quite impossible to revert to an idealistic religion 
of values or to a non-committal, general and empty conception of “the 
eternal” or “the metaphysical.” A religion of this kind, which really 
has no message, is bankrupt when confronted by nihilism or bolshevism 
Indeed, it paved the way to them both, as was (and still is) shown by 
the emigration of intellectuals into both these camps. Absolute human- 
ism and the religion of “humanity” cannot stand up against the criticism 
of communist eschatology nor that of historic materialism, nor the 


criticism of old liberalism nor that of liberal “laissez-faire” capitalism 


because humanism has the same basic outlook, and lives by the 
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same basic distinctions, as these ideologies do (although with the opposite 
emphasis), namely by false utopianism and a false faith in man. Here 
what Paul Tillich said about progress-idealism and the system of auto- 
nomous harmony applies exactly: “the breakdown of these ideas has 
conjured up the present situation.” In this connection it is a significant 
fact that philosophers like Gerhard Kriiger, Erwin Metzke and others 
have advanced in the direction of a critically realistic humanism which 
“realises the whole weight of the question, how can modern man still 
remain human?” They therefore have not been caught up in “Chris- 
tian humanism” nor in an abstract antithesis between the Gospel and 
humanism. “Anyone who is concerned about true humanity will stop 
trying to prevent the full message of Christianity from exercising its full 
influence.” 

On the other hand, the Christian theology of society must not be 
anti-humanistic, and must understand historical humanism (which has 
its roots in Christianity) as the historic consequence of the Christian 
message concerning man. For western humanism is more than a mere 
reproduction and adaptation of the ethics and social philosophy of the 
Stoics. Its original understanding of man’s freedom and dignity and of 
his task in the universe is determined also by the conception of man 
contained in the Old and New Testaments. And according to the Bible, 
man receives life, personality, freedom, dignity and the commandment 
to rule the earth from his divine Lord and Creator who, despite man’s 
sin and hostility to Himself, maintains his life and his functions in the 
world, in order to make him into “a new creation” in Christ ; this is 
assured to him by God’s promise of mercy, which assures him not only 
of freedom in the world but also of freedom from the world and of a 
new justice — that of being the child of God. Critical humanism is 
concerned for man’s right to mercy, his right to become the child of 
God. 

It is this right bestowed by the mercy of God, this right to become 
His, for which critical humanism is concerned. It gives man what is 
promised him in God’s word ; it shows him that in the midst of modern 
society and its upheavals he is still free to belong to God ; and that this 
freedom cannot be usurped nor seized without God’s consent. 





CHURCH AND SOCIETY IN JAPAN TODAY 


(The following article is based on a report prepared by the Social Problems Com 
mittee of the National Christian Council of Japan and submitted to the World Council's 
Department on Church and Society as preparatory documentation for the new ecu 
menical study on “rapid social change.”’) 


The Church in Japan, at least during the past half-century, has not 
expressed itself concerning social justice and human rights. In fact, 
there is the often unexpressed assumption that the saving nature of the 
Gospel has to do with saving individuals, and not their society. When 
a person becomes a Christian, it too often results in his being taken out 


of the problems and issues of society and put into a group of people 


among whom he has no feeling of community, and which has little or 
no interest in the society around it. 

However, it must also be said that in the field of social welfare very 
significant work has been done and during the past several years there 
has been an awakening interest in the Church's responsibility to help 
bring about a “Responsible Society.” Also, there is now developing an 
increasing minority of younger ministers who are vitally concerned with 
the Christian witness in society, as opposed to the majority who would 
stand for nothing but the status quo 


Some Fundamental Moral Problems in Economic Life 


The problem of poverty is still a very serious one in Japan. It is 
due partly to the dislocations and destructions of economic life in the 
war and to the unsettled situation in the years of the occupation. Three 
big problems are facing the country: the growing maldistribution of 
wealth and income, the shortage of adequate housing, and the serious 
economic distress of certain sections of the population, particularly 
certain groups of farmers, miners and fishermen 

A growing inequality in the distribution of income has accompanied 
economic revival. At the end of the war people in Japan were, on the 
surface, “equally poor”, because the burdens and hardships of life and 
the shortages of food had to be more or less equally shared. However, 
with greater prosperity the gap is widening between the minority of the 
“new rich” and the majority of those who continue to struggle to live 
(The statistics for 1950 indicate that roughly 14 million of Japan’s 
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18 million industrial workers received $140 or less per year.) Although 
the basic pattern of Japan’s feudalistic web-society dictates that certain 
classes of people should live on a higher level than the average, the new 
post-war ideals of democracy and the theoretic equality of all men are 
striking a new chord in the hearts and minds of those who have been 
the “have-nots.” In post-war Japan it has been the labour unions 
which, growing by leaps and bounds, have been the champions of 
greater justice and equality in the distribution of wealth and income. 

The lack of satisfactory housing was a pre-war problem which was 
greatly aggravated by the material destruction and economic disloca- 
tions of the war. It is estimated that there is a shortage of 3,100,000 houses 
and the urgency of the problem is indicated by the fact that during 
the recent elections, each major party had as the main item on its pro- 
gramme more government aid to provide adequate housing for all. 
Because of the low income scale in Japan, it is virtually impossible for 
the average wage-earner to build his own home, especially as building 
costs have risen 400% and the cost of land 200° since the end of the 
war. The size of the average house in Japan is 10 tsubo or 60 square 
feet. The average space for each person is 2.5 mats or approximately 
9 square feet. Thus even where housing is available, living quarters 
are always cramped and very crowded. 

Three groups in Japanese society today suffer real destitution. These 
are farmers of the north-eastern areas of Japan (Tohoku) ; the unem- 
ployed coal miners ; and the fisher people. 

rhe extreme poverty of two of these groups — the Tohoku farmers 
and the unemployed miners — has contributed greatly to the post-war 
increase in the selling of children and wives into prostitution and other 
forms of forced labour. For instance, at the present time a young 
woman from a Tohoku farming family can be purchased for as little as 
$20 by a broker who in turn sells her to a house of prostitution in the 
city, often near a military base. It was recently reported that in one 
mining area in north Japan where there are 120 families, some 60 wives 
had been sold by their husbands for $30. These “sold” wives and 
mothers are supposed to send money back to their unemployed hus- 
bands and children each month. 

Especially among these very needy groups there is a great lack of 
opportunities for education and adequate medical care. 
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Remedial Action by Government and the Contribution of the Churches 


To meet the need for foodstuffs, Japan has recently signed an agree- 
ment with the Government of the United States by which she will pur- 
chase $85 million worth of U.S. surplus commodities. Most of the 
proceeds from this sale will remain in Japan as a 40-year loan for the 
development of electric power, irrigation, etc. In addition, the U.S. 
government has made a gift of $12 million worth of wheat and powdered 
skim milk and $3 million worth of cotton for the relief of Japan’s needy 
school-children. 

The voluntary agencies are also bringing in large amounts of surplus 
commodities to be distributed free to people in need. Each month 
during 1955 Japan Church World Service received 100,000 pounds of 
powdered skim milk and 100,000 pounds of butter from the “Share our 
Surplus” programme of Church World Service. Japan Church World 
Service distributes about 80% of these commodities through the Japanese 
Ministry of Welfare and the National Council of Social Welfare to the 
needy in social welfare institutions throughout the country. About 20%, 
of the commodities are distributed to persons in need through the 
46 Prefectural Japan Church World Service Committees and the local 
churches. Large amounts of these commodities have been shipped to 


such special groups in need as the destitute miners, the farmers in the 


Tohoku famine districts, and scattered groups of poverty-stricken fishing 
villages in Shikoku. 


These schemes of supplementary food distribution, however, hardly 
meet the needs of the country. 

Only a few individual Christians, acting as individuals are attempting 
to understand and fulfil their responsibility for attacking the causes of 
poverty and related social evils. Churches and missionary societies as 
such are not touching these problems. If the Church does anything, it 
is little more than direct relief which, though important, is not prevent- 
ive and does not strike at the heart and cause of these social evils 
Indeed, most local pastors are very hesitant to co-operate with local 
or national governmental authorities in any such projects of social 
reform. 

Christians abroad must understand the basic poverty of Japan and 
her struggle to survive in the face of insufficient land area, a great hous- 
ing shortage, over-population and world markets which are closed 


against her. Especially Christians in America should realize their great 


10 
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responsibility in the formation of American foreign policy in the Pacific. 
At the moment there are two burning points of concern : the extension 
of U.S. military bases in Japan, and the possibility of further hydrogen- 
bomb tests in the Pacific. The military bases, especially large airfields 
and their extension, have a direct effect in hindering to a serious extent 
farming, fishing and livestock-grazing in the immediate areas of such 
installations. 


The Problems of Industrialization and Urbanization 


Although Japan has been one of the most industrialized countries 
of Asia, she faces the need for further industrial development if she is 
to maintain her international trade position and thus secure the means 
to buy the 30% of her foodstuffs which must be imported to feed her 
people. Owing to the war, Japan’s industrial machine is on the whole 
fifteen years behind other major industrial countries of the world with 
which she has to compete on the world market. Therefore, a large 
proportion of the income of industry is going into the purchase of com- 
pletely new and modern factories or the slow change-over, machine by 
machine. The Government is also supporting the campaign to increase 
overall production and bring about more rapid industrialization. 

However, little is being done to deal with some of the social problems 
of an intensively industrialized society. The problems of workers and 
youth in the industrial areas of Japan are the same as those in any 
other industrial area of the world : separation from the basis and mores 
of the home community ; leisure time with a lack of direction in how 
to use it and a lack of adequate recreational facilities. Traditionally in 
Japan the eldest son inherits the old home, the family farm, and the 
respect and responsibility of carrying on the family. The second and 
third sons are therefore cast free and become factory workers in the 
cities. There is thus both a sense of being unwanted at home and of 
freedom from any sense of responsibility towards the old family and 
its traditions. At the same time, most of these young men come from 
one feudalistic tradition to another — to the city where democracy is 
controlled by a boss. Here too, the lack of adequate housing comes 
into the picture, for most factory workers live in shacks, which encour- 
ages boys away from home to frequent the houses of prostitution 
which are always near and seem much more pleasant that their dismal 
barracks. 
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On the whole, the churches and the missions in Japan have not 
understood their function in relation to this process of industrialization. 
However, there is a growing awareness of the problems. The Social 
Problems Commission and the Committee on Occupational Evangelism 
of the United Church (Kyodan) have begun to concern themselves with 
these problems. And through its Social Problems Committee, the 
National Christian Council of Japan is trying to create interest and 
concern for these questions. Nevertheless, churches tend to build where 
people have the money to make a church self-supporting very soon, 
and with only a few members. 

The Church is doing nothing as far as vocational education is con- 
cerned, and does not appear to be particularly concerned about the 
problem of child labour. There is some community work by the Church 
in industrial areas conducted mainly from the social welfare approach, 
but with increasing emphasis on the need to develop real community 
leadership and responsibility. One of the most frequent services per- 
formed by the churches is care of children of working mothers. Generally 
speaking, the ability of the Christian leaders to reach out and actually 
work with the community is far too limited, although there are some 


notable exceptions to this all-too-frequent pattern, especially on the part 
of ministers in some of the destitute mining areas. Leisure-time activ- 


ities for workers are the concern of a few pastors and churches. But 
as a rule, the fear of going too far outside Christian precincts has res- 
tricted Christians’ influence in this field. Also Christians too often feel 
that they must operate in a world apart; “our little church must add 
another room for this purpose before we can help.” 

Although historically Christians have had an active interest in labour 
unions, today the Christians have little interest in the development of 
trade unions or even an awareness of the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. The fact is that the labour movement, although much younger 
than the Church, has grown to be much larger and immensely more 
influential in social and economic life. There is increasing awareness 
that the Church must be concerned with these problems of industrial 
relations and that it must somehow provide lay Christians with the 
training and impetus to work within these areas of Christian concern. 

Manual labour is not looked down upon in Japan, because all 
people realise that without industrial production the country would 
face starvation. Indeed, the worker is considered essential for national 


well-being. However, people who work in certain home industries, 
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such as pottery and weaving, are treated very poorly. In these areas of 
Japanese industry, the old feudal concept of the worker as a servant 
of the family, who must work from sun-up to sun-down and be paid 
“if there is money,” is still present. Especially in many of the smaller 
industries, many thousands of workers have many months of back pay 
owing to them from their employers, who have pleaded inability to 
“pay just now.”” Indeed, much needs to be taught by the Church con- 
cerning the individual dignity of each person, each person having rights 
of his own, as well as having a duty to serve the family or his particular 
group. Christianity is the only religion in Japan which has anything 
to say at this point. 

It should be noted in this connection that Japan is the one nation 
in the world which has made use of industrial techniques and organi- 
zation without greatly altering the values of her own national culture. 
Indeed, Japan has completely adopted the culture of the West and its 
technical civilization, without adopting the West’s basic moral and 
spiritual foundation, the Christian ethic. This dichotomy between 
western techniques, forms and patterns, and the continuation of tradi- 
tional Japanese culture, runs through the whole of Japanese society. 
This may help to explain the lack of responsibility for the general wel- 
fare displayed by most private enterprise. 

The Situation of Rural Life 

The agricultural system of Japan is characterized by widespread 
ownership of small areas of land with heavy population pressure. A 
substantial land reform was carried out under the Allied Occupation, 
but large estates of land were purchased by the Government from the 
landowners, sometimes far cheaper than the actual value, and resold 
in smaller pieces very cheaply to the former tillers of the land, giving 
each family an average acreage of 1.7 acres. The effect upon the tillers 
of the land has been generally good and in retrospect it can be said 
that the whole land-reform movement was one of the best features of 
the Allied Occupation, in that without bloodshed or violence the much- 
needed land reform was carried out and with relative satisfaction to all 
concerned. However, this land-reform dealt only with farm land, and 
must still be carried out in regard to the forested lands. 

Since the end of the war great progress has been made towards 
increasing the yield of the land and the income of the farmers through 


such measures as land reclamation, improved irrigation, limited crop 
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rotation and the introduction of small farm machinery. A large amount 
of money from the World Bank as well as from national and local 
government has been spent for such rural development. However, there 
are still pockets of great need especially in the farm area of Tokuhu. 
The Christian churches are increasingly concerned about the situation 
of the villages, but most of the organized efforts of Christians on these 
problems are handled through the Japan Church World Service Com- 
mittee which functions in Japan in consultation with the National 
Christian Council. 

A recent development has been the establishment of several “Rurban” 
Community Centres which aim at training Christians to bridge the gap 
between the urban and rural cultures. 


The Problem of Population Pressure 


The great underlying problem overshadowing all others is Japan’s 
population problem. (Readers will recall that the National Christian 
Council of Japan presented a statement on Japanese Migration to the 
Evanston Assembly.) 

There is some possibility for redistribution of population inside the 
country but because of the crowded nature of the country almost the 
only possible migration is out of the country. In the large-scale move- 
ments of people within Japan there are no serious moral and social 
questions, but in the case of Japanese migrating abroad there are such 
problems. 

At the present time the only countries which have opened their doors 
to any degree to Japanese migrants are Brazil and some other South 
American countries such as Bolivia. Though many Japanese would 
like to resettle in Canada or the United States, immigration bars to 
Asiatics are strict, though some Japanese will be allowed to enter the 
United States under the 1953 Refugee Relief Act 

The ethnic and religious traditions of the community do not con- 
stitute a bar to birth-control education. As for the Church or individual 


Christians there is no specific attitude regarding the problem of popu- 
lation and birth-control, though it can be said that a majority of Christ- 
ians would advocate it. 


The Changing Social Patterns of Modern Japan 


The old social system in Japan is gradually breaking down, especially 
in the urban areas where there is the most contact with the West. To 
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a large extent this breakdown can be traced to the land reform instituted 
by the Allied Occupation, by which large landowners were forced to 
sell their land to the government, which redistributed it in small tracts 
to the cultivator. The individual farms are now very small, and there 
is barely enough land to give the eldest son. The second and third sons 
are thus forced into the cities, and this has led to further family dis- 
organization because of the more direct contact with the cultural pat- 
terns of the West. 

The resulting phenomenon is the existence of two systems of life 
side by side. Rural Japan remains very feudalistic and unchanged by 
“democracy.” Though all women are supposed to have more rights in 
this new age of democracy, one often hears countrywomen say they 
would rather exist solely in the old feudalistic pattern because then they 
would know exactly what their place is. Urban society is a complex 
mixture of the old and new, the traditional East and the modern West. 
A typical office worker gets up off the straw mat, eats a breakfast of 
rice and fish, hustles into his western suit, and dashes for the 7.05 ele- 
vated train. After working in a western style office where no one takes 
off his shoes, he dashes home, takes off his shoes, puts on a kimono, 


and eats his supper of rice and fish. There — rather than new develop- 
ments of communal life — there is the parallel extension of both Japa- 
nese and western social patterns. 


In regard to the Christian influence in Japanese society, it must be 
recognised that the same holds true. Christian ethics and morals have 
been accepted by a large segment of society ; however, at the same time, 
the organised Christian movement continues to be a tiny minority num- 
bering not more than one-half of one per cent of the population 
including both Protestants and Catholics. Thus many people feel no 
contradiction in the fact that they may profess certain Christian ethical 
concepts, while at the same time, they adhere to traditional Buddhist 
and Shinto religious practices, the whole pattern of which exhibits this 
special phenomenon of the parallelism yet separation of ideal and prac- 
tice — the ways of the West and the ways of the East. 

Although the traditional patterns of community organisation are 
still present in the rural areas, the controlling force of the Agricultural 
Co-operatives must be recognised. Certainly much of the credit for 
initiating this rural co-operative movement must be given to Dr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa. One of the most influential magazines in rural Japan 
today is the “House of Light,”’ published by the National Association 
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of Rural Co-operatives. This magazine sells for an equivalent of about 
10 cents per copy and has a circulation of 1,200,000 families. 

Since in rural areas the feudal pattern of the patriarchal family still 
reigns, few community services are needed; however, in the urban 
areas, where a breakdown is gradually taking place, the government 
has, since the Meiji Era, assumed major responsibility for the care of 
the sick, physically-handicapped, deaf and other dependent persons. 
Nevertheless, in actuality, such services have been pioneered by Christ- 
ians and Christian institutions. In fact, the vast majority of institu- 
tions of social welfare are Christian, and such Christian institutions 
number some 360. Thus, while the Government in principle assumes 
the responsibility for such services, they are actually performed by 
private groups, which, in turn, receive subsidies from the government 
and the tax payers. 


New Patterns of Family Life and Education 


Under the direct influence of the post-war Constitution promulgated 
under the Allied Occupation, the new civil law has brought about the 


following changes in the family system : (a) decrease of the rights and 


privileges of the eldest son; (6) equal rights of women in regard to 
marriage, divorce and the holding of property. This has meant theo- 
retically a gradual lessening of Japan’s tight web-like society. However, 
in developing and applying Christian standards of family life in the 
present situation, there are some difficulties : 

1) The new situation calls for mutual love in marriage but there 
has been no background in Japan for the idea of Christian love, which 
is the basis for the concept of mutual love and understanding between 
marriage partners. 

2) Theoretically, although women now have new rights and status, 
actually they must often keep their feudal status, and thus even 
though a woman wishes her children and her husband to be Christian, 
this is usually very difficult. In fact, it is very difficult for a Christian 
girl to marry at all! 

3) In the present situation, especially in rural Japan, and even in 
urban areas, the strength of traditional Japanese social patterns pre- 
dominates, and this fact forms an impregnable wall in opposition to 
Christian standards of family life which in many ways are diametrically 
opposed to the traditional Japanese methods 
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It should be emphasized that Japan is one of the few countries in 
the world blessed with equality of educational opportunities for all. 
Indeed, the establishment of innumerable colleges throughout the 
country has meant much to the education of the youth of Japan. How- 
ever, at the same time, these difficulties must be mentioned: (1) the 
lack of a clear idea of the aim of education. Before the war the theoretic 
aim of all education was “loyalty to the Emperor and love for Country.” 
Actually, the aim of each student was his own personal success. 
(2) After the war, the basic aim of education was proclaimed to be “the 
development of the Democratic Man.” Actually, here too, the aim is 
still the gaining of education for one’s own personal success. (3) Fol- 
lowing the pre-war pattern, present-day education in Japan places great 
emphasis upon the development of techniques and science, to the almost 
complete neglect of the social sciences and religion. 

Local churches have done almost nothing in meeting these profound 
changes in community life. However, it should be mentioned that there 
is some attempt on the national level, for instance, through National 
Christian Council auspices, at least to look at the problems. For 
example, the N.C.C. Christian Home and Family Life Committee has 
recently been studying such radical changes in the patterns of family 
life. 

The Church itself is not providing any patterns of new communal 
living to replace the old forms of communal life. However, there have 
been several notable instances where individual Christians have pioneered 
in Organising new patterns of communal living based upon the Christ- 
ian Gospel. 


Issues in Political Life and Foreign Aid and Technical Assistance 


Christians in Japan are free to participate in political leadership and 
in the government. The former Prime Minister, Tetsu Katayama is an 
earnest Christian. At the present time there are more than fifteen mem- 
bers of the Japanese Diet who are Christians. 

Christians are also free to cooperate with all political parties or 
programmes in Japan except the Communist Party. However, there is 
no organized group of Christians who are trying as an organized group 
to translate their faith into action in political affairs. 

The issues which are of the greatest concern in Japanese political life 
reveal the feeling, widespread in Japan, that it is still being influenced 
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to a great extent by American foreign policy, leading to a rather 
general attitude that Japan enjoys only “incomplete independence.” 

These issues may be listed as follows : 

1. The issue of peace and war and Japan’s place as a neutral 
nation. 
The revision of the Constitution to permit rearmament 
An anti-prostitution law. 
U.S. military bases and accompanying economic and moral 
problems. 

Japan has recognized the need for exchanging international contacts 
and since the Meiji Era, most people in Japan have been of the opinion 
that as long as their natural cultural heritage could be preserved they 
should adapt conditions in Japan when necessary to the modern western 
world. This attitude applies today to the desire for technical assistance 
from abroad. There is need for outside technical and administrative 
assistance and organizational leadership in the accelerated development 
of Japan provided that this outside leadership is international in char- 
acter, there are no political strings attached, and Japanese cultural 
patterns are not disrupted and national feeling aroused. 

In the past, western aid and assistance particularly after the war 
and from the American government, has had certain strings attached. 


Also, it always seems that westerners are too eager to transplant ideas 


and techniques direct from foreign soil onto Japanese soil, without 
waiting to understand conditions and culture in Japan. Thus, as men- 
tioned above, further help from the West ought to be through inter- 
national channels, and not directly transplanted but adapted for the 
most effective use here. 

The churches in the West could help to accelerate social and economic 
development without adverse moral and social implications. To do so 
they must make an attempt to understand the basic social and economic 
problems facing Japan, such ast he over-population problem, and help 
work out specific plans of action, such as the plan of the World Council 
of Churches for Japanese migration. They must send more Christian 
laymen, statesmen and business men, to administer such aid or assist- 
ance. They can also send “fraternal workers’ especially trained in 
meeting social and economic problems who will work with Japanese 
Christians on an equal basis 





SPIRITUAL CONFLICTS IN A CHANGING 
AFRICAN SOCIETY 
by 


S. A. J. PRATT 


Sierra Leone was, from the very beginning, a Christian effort. It 
was founded about one hundred and sixty years ago as a home for 
freed slaves. The early settlers, liberated Africans or Creoles as they 
later came to be called, were converts to Christianity, and in a compar- 
atively short time, they were themselves taking the Gospel to the hinter- 
land and to other parts of West Africa as far south as Nigeria. Since 
they had been cut off from their earlier tribal connections, they came 
to live more and more like settlers, developing traditions and institu- 
tions which they had known in the New World, and which were some- 
what foreign to Africa. The Creoles, growing literate, came to regard 
themselves as a people set apart from the original natives of Sierra Leone 

they formed a class apart. This state of affairs continued with little 
disturbance throughout the Colony’s life up to the end of the Second 
World War. The artificial structure which the Creoles built around 
themselves is now crumbling, giving rise to all sorts of conflicts on 
either side. In Sierra Leone we find a complex society rapidly changing 

one part on the wane, but nevertheless desperately clinging to the 
vestiges of its former glory, and the other part vigorously striving to 
develop its innate powers. 


Spiritual Background of the Creoles 


Since they were planted on the coast of Sierra Leone the de-tribalised 
Creoles have remained Christians. To the early settlers, as to the 
Israelites of old, God was a living reality. They had known bondage, 
they had been liberated, and had been brought over to their promised 
land. The Canaanitish Timnes, and other indigenous tribesmen raided 
them now and again, but God and British guns always preserved the 


little band from extermination. Missionaries supplied them with spir- 
itual, cultural and material food. The Creoles had education ; they 
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clung tenaciously to a mid-Victorian type of western culture ; they held 
high appointments in almost every walk of life, and, what was more, 
they had the Gospel. Unfortunately they quickly developed a spirit of 
patronising superiority toward the indigenous tribesmen who formed 
and still form the great majority of the population of Sierra Leone 


Spiritual Background of the Tribesmen 


During some eight years in which I travelled widely in the hinterland 
of Sierra Leone I did not come across a single tribesman who professed 
to be an atheist. The great majority are muslims, the minority Chris- 
tians and there are large numbers who believe in a Supreme Being, but 
who are neither Christians nor Muslims. These “theists,” to which 
class all tribesmen belonged before they were converted to Islam or 
Christianity, believe in the existence of a number of supernatural beings, 
good as well as evil, greater emphasis being generally placed on the 
latter. These wicked devils which cause crop failure, sickness, drought 
and all sorts of misfortune ought to be appeased so that they will not 
bring calamity hence various forms of sacrifice are customarily 
offered to them in rivers, in farms, before undertaking a long journey, 
etc. Then there are the spirits of dead ancestors which are believed to 
hover around the tribesmen as guardian angels, and which can help 
ward off the evil devils. A tribesman therefore always strives to be in 
the good books of his dead ancestors, observing all the customary 
ancestral tribal rites. Next, there are the good “devils” which seem to 
be of fairly recent origin, and it will not be surprising if research should 
prove that they are some of the offspring of western civilisation! They 
are purely materialistic and are believed to reside in certain stones 
beasts, charms, and even in snakes ; they bring good luck, riches, power 
honour, abundant crops, etc., and represent the only form of idolatry 
to be found among certain tribesmen. But whether or not he is prone 
to this form of idolatry, the tribesman believes in a good, supreme 
and all-powerful God, king of all, “Krum’sabai, Ngewo. It is only when 
this all-powerful God permits it that the wicked devils can assail a man 

something like the philosophy in Job 

If the Creoles and the tribesmen lived in separate states having littk 
contact with each other, the spiritual conflicts now existing would not 
be so acute. Sierra Leone is however rapidly developing into a homo- 
geneous unit ; there have been complex population movements towards 


the cities. What is more significant, the tribesmen have, since the Second 
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World War, rapidly become the spiritual, economic, social and educa- 
tional equals of the Creoles, whom they have even outstripped in the 
political sphere with the development of more democratic institutions. 
The balance of political power — the monopoly of western education, 
and even the command of earthly riches, have been shifting from the 
Creoles. In this situation various types of conflicts have been inevitable. 


African Institutions are at Stake 


faking an overall view of things, there is a grave danger that the 
tribesmen may emerge from this conflict the greater losers. The tribes- 
men believe that the Creole was powerful in olden times because he 
enjoyed western civilisation and western education, and was little bound 
by customary tribal institutions. The modern tendency therefore is for 
the tribesman to abandon his indigenous institutions and to become 
“civilised.” The social cost of this may prove very great. Certain 
tribal institutions are of immemorial antiquity. They have served not 
only as a bond to keep the tribe together, but also to provide funda- 
mental education for its future members and leaders. The extended 
family system, for instance, cultivated the feeling of respect towards 
one’s elders, and provided a form of social security for the aged, the 
infirm and the needy. The practice of magic cults fostered veracity in 
judicial proceedings, honesty and good conduct. If these institutions 
are rapidly being thrown overboard, is anything ready to take their 
place? In recent years in the hinterland, disrespect for law and order 
has been on the increase, family ties are being loosened, and the spectre 
of juvenile delinquency has raised its ugly head. 

The tribesman possesses certain traditional technical and scientific 
skills for work suited to his native environment and his past level of 
development. In the field of native engineering, for instance, he can 
span a crocodile-infested river with a hammock bridge. In the field of 
psychology, he can hypnotise a crowd and cause it to move in whatever 
direction he pleases. In the field of nuclear physics, he can cause light- 
ning and thunder, with devastating results. In medicine, he possesses 
an incredible knowledge of herbs of high curative potency for many 
tropical diseases ; he is no less renowned in surgery, where his exploits 
range from magical circumcision to bone-setting and delicate eye oper- 
ations to cure blindness. These high technical and scientific skills are 
in danger of being lost, since they are mainly held and jealously guarded 
by illiterate and “uncivilised” tribesmen who will not transmit them at 
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the moment to literate and civilised tribesmen. What a high price to 
pay for a too rapid “civilisation” which does not elevate the social and 
educational status of the illiterate tribesman at the same rate ! 

Since education and literate people tend to attract their equals, 
educated tribesmen have been associating with educated Creoles, who 
have for generations been regarded with suspicion by the mass of the 
tribesmen. In due course the educated tribesman begins to lose the 
confidence of his own uneducated people. Nothing is worse in an 
African community than the feeling of not belonging to any group 
The educated tribesman who senses that he is losing the confidence of 
his own people more often than not tries to assure his less favoured 
brethren that he still belongs to them either by donning native garb 
periodically or by hurling vituperations against the Creole element 
Either course only creates further conflict 


Spiritual Conflicts of the Creoles 


rhe spiritual conflicts of the Creoles centre around two problems 
first, that of readjusting their mid-Victorian type of Christianity to suit 
the conditions of the atomic age, and second, that of sharing (if not, 


indeed, handing over) leadership with the major element of the popu- 
lation, i. e. the tribesmen. 


Christianity is a living religion, but the average Creole Christian 
does not seem to realise this. To him it is merely a world movement 
with a base in Sierra Leone, of which he is a member. This local base 
has meeting places or churches which he attends regularly clad in his 
Sunday best, and where he goes through a set ritual in a parrot-like 
manner. He pays his church dues not so much from motives of charity 
or to assist in the propagation of the Gospel, but mainly to maintain 
his membership in this movement so that at his death he will be taken 
into Church for the first part of the Christian Burial Service. Since the 
churching of his corpse is his main reason for being a member in any 
particular church, he pays, if anything, only the minimum subscriptions 
due. Of course, being a professing Christian he is recognised as a 
respectable man (for isn’t Christianity the religion of the State and of 
Great Britain?). In the Law Courts he can take his oath on a Bible 
instead of on a native “medicine.” And last, but not least, he can in 


Christianity satisfy his thirst for ostentation during the Christian festivals, 


the celebration of Holy Matrimony, Holy Baptism, the Burial of the 
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Dead, and Memorial Services. Outside of this his Christian witness is 
negligible. 

In order to understand how this false conception of Christianity 
arose, we must find out how it came about that the average Creole of 
today professes Christianity. It is axiomatic that all Creoles now living 
were born into a Christian home and were baptized in infancy — con- 
version plays very little part in bringing them to Christianity. English 
is not the mother tongue of the Creole: he speaks Krio, which is an 
admixture of a multiplicity of languages: Yoruba (Nigerian), English, 
French, Portuguese, German, Timne (Sierra Leonean), Mende (Sierra 
Leonean), etc. More often than not, as an infant, even before he can 
understand any English, he is taught to recite parrot-like the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, a number of collects, 
hymns, psalms, etc. I have known a number of Creoles who could 
neither read not write but whose knowledge of English hymns and 
psalms was outstanding. There is the story of an old lady who was 
asked to pray at a meeting during the Universal Week of Prayer, and 
who ended her supplication with the words “through Jesus Christ 
morderlaw” (i.e. through the mother-in-law of Jesus Christ). Those 
were the words she had been using since infancy, and that was what 
the words of mediation uttered by the priest regularly meant to her ! 
For the great majority of the Creoles, singing hymns and psalms, reading 
passages from the Bible, or saying set prayers in English involves a 
continuous process of mental effort in translating English into Krio. 
It is small wonder, then, that many follow the line of least resistance, 
and that the teachings of Christianity become an artificial part of their 
daily lives. 

Something has to fill this vacuum of Christian living — the usual 
deadly sins see to that. What is sad is that some of this vacuum is filled 
with practices introduced by the “theists” from the hinterland, namely, 
the worship of the “good devils” ; in other words, idolatry is cultivated 
as a means of obtaining power, riches, honour, etc. The Creoles re- 
cognise that such practices are incompatible with their Christian prin- 
ciples, and I have yet to meet one who openly confessed that he indulged 
in them. Nevertheless their skin-deep Christianity does not afford them 
sufficient strength to withstand the wiles of these “good devils.”” Many 
a Creole starts on the downward path because he or a member of his 
family is smitten by illness or misfortune ; and having started, he cannot 
stop. Meanwhile, the church grows poorer in faith and in resources, 
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the “medicine man”’ grows richer and richer, and the Creole no longer 
enjoys spiritual peace of mind. 


And what of the Leaders ? 


When a sheep strays away from the fold, someone has to lead it 
back again. In Sierra Leone, the Good Shepherd class normally con- 
sists of the elders, the educated leaders, and the ministers of the Gospel. 
The elders, that is the older members of the Creole community, used to 


wield immense influence in moulding the character of the younger 
citizens. Since the Second World War, however, this authority has 
considerably weakened as the younger members of the community have 
grown more and more restless and independent “in the European 
fashion.” The elders, like Eli of old, sometimes make feeble remon- 
strances, but many of them are literally afraid to correct the younger 
members of the community, more especially those of their own family. 
Many of these elders, in the absence of social security and old age pen- 
sion schemes, depend almost entirely upon the younger members for 
their means of support. They sometimes find their desire to make an 
effective Christian witness coming into conflict with the necessity to 
maintain their means of livelihood. 

Many of the educated leaders do not give the Christian witness 
expected of them. Some have been abroad in Europe and America, 
where they have been shocked at the disparity in thought, worship and 
witness between the Victorian type of Christianity they knew at home 
and the modern expression of Christianity abroad. Quite often, without 
any searching investigations or at the first un-Christian experience to 
which they are subjected abroad, they hastily conclude that the nations 
of Europe and America are un-Christian, that Christianity was and 
continues to be taken to Africa to keep the Africans docile, unambitious, 
non-nationalistic, etc. Most European government officials, employees 
in the mercantile and banking houses, etc., do not go to church in 
Sierra Leone. Some curse and swear and give no Christian witness 
and yet they are acknowledged Christians. As for the ministers, what 
experience have they had with Christianity outside Sierra Leone? What 
do they know about developments in the modern world? What new 
thing can they preach to an educated man? — and with such a chain 
of reasoning the educated leader convinces himself, at least, that the 
Church and Christianity are not for him. As for his corpse, well he 


will be dead anyway ; if his family do not want to feel ashamed, they 
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can pay up for him when he dies. There are, indeed, a few educated 
leaders who continue to be effective church members and to make their 
Christian witness at work and at leisure. They are not infrequently 
given such nicknames as Holy So-and-So, Prophet So-and-So, etc. 

The ministers have been rendering yeoman service within the limits 
of their physical ability. They are very few, they are overworked, much 
is expected of them and little is given to them — they are shockingly 
underpaid. Money, it is true, is not an important criterion in the service 
of God, but those who preach must live. It is not meant that men 
should leave the word of God and serve tables, but how can they do 
otherwise when the cost of living is rising daily, when society expects 
them to look and dress as well as secular leaders, and when the educa- 
tional world is crying aloud for teachers, who are fairly well paid (and 
pastors can become teachers overnight if they want to). Among 
would-be ministers also, material and spiritual needs are in grave 
conflict. 


The Church’s Witness 

We should expect to find the Christian Church making good use of 
the fertile soil of social and spiritual disruption for evangelical purposes. 
Considering the scarcity of ministers, some work is being done especially 
under the aegis of the American Evangelical United Brethren (E.U.B.) 
and the Roman Catholics. There is, of course, a multiplicity of Christ- 
ian denominations, sometimes in competition with one another and 
practising certain forms of “‘sheep-stealing.” Each sect no doubt has 
its own problems. The Anglican community (Church of England, 
Sierra Leone Church) has plenty, and continues to be, like the Meth- 
odists, the Church of the Creoles. Indeed, with very few exceptions, 
such as the E.U.B. and the Roman Catholics, most denominations 
minister mainly to the Creoles. In the Creole Colony Area, a few of 
the larger parishes of the Sierra Leone Church have special services for 
catechumens and others, but in the main the form of the worship and 
the atmosphere of the services do not encourage illiterate or semi- 
illiterate tribesmen to participate. The parishes have thus become static 
with much visiting by the Ministers of their Creole parishioners, and 
little evangelistic work among the ever-increasing population of resident 
immigrant tribesmen. Many of these parishioners can boast of having 
supported mission stations in the hinterland ; but have not yet felt the 


need for missionary effort among the unconverted tribesmen coming 
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from those mission stations and other areas who now dwell in their 
midst. Very few tribesmen Ministers have so far been appointed to 
take charge of Creole parishes they are often sent to work among 
tribesmen in the hinterland. The result is that the Colony parishes of 
the Sierra Leone Church have not recognised the great social and cul- 
tural revolution now taking place in Sierra Leone ; they have rather been 
occupied with spiritual ministrations to the Christian Creoles and have 
striven very hard to be as conservative as possible in their interpretation 
of the Christian ministry. It is therefore surprising that Church leaders 


and others should complain that the Sierra Leone Church is on the 
' 


wane! Surely the answer is for them to overcome their prejudices, to 
develop and intensify evangelical work in their parishes, and to do 
everything possible to bring the resident tribesmen into the fold. It 
saddens one’s heart to see that the leaders of Islam recognise these 
requirements, whereas Christian leaders apparently do not 

In the hinterland there are a number of Christian Churches run by 
various denominations. These did magnificent evangelistic work in the 
past, until later they followed the pattern of the Colony Churches and 
concentrated their ministry mainly on converted Christians. Evangel- 


istic work has not been making much headway, and many of these 


churches now consist of a mere handful of Creole settlers and a sprink- 
ling of tribesmen converts. Some churches in the hinterland flourish, 
especially when the Paramount Chief and the Tribal Rulers are kindly 


disposed towards Christianity. Unfortunately, however, most of the 


Paramount Chiefs and Tribal Rulers are Muslims ; they are becoming 
literate, and all of them are very intelligent. The Chieftaincy is chang- 
ing with the times but the Churches in the hinterland do not seem to 
change. The few Creole and other ministers who carry on missionary 
work in the hinterland know little or nothing about Islam. They do 
not as yet seem to appreciate the truism — recognised so long ago by 
St. Paul in his ministry among the Athenians — that you cannot con 
vert an intelligent Muslim or “theist” unless you yourself know some- 
thing about the fundamental basis of Islam or of “theism.” 

While the Church has remained static, the complex society in Sierra 
Leone has become very dynamic. The tribesmen of the hinterland, 
hitherto more or less neglected, have been securing political recognition 
of their legitimate rights and have been advancing rapidly in the social, 
economic and educational fields. The political pendulum has swung far 
in favour of the tribesmen. Since during the recent past the Church 
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has had little in common with these tribesmen, it is finding it difficult 
to give a clear direction to the Creole element of society. It is high 
time that it gave some clear guidance on the complex political issues 
of the day. The political independence of Sierra Leone may not be too 
far in the future, and if Christianity is to remain the official religion, 
the Christian Church must shake off its self-imposed lethargy. 


Awake, Put on Strength 

The challenges offered by the complex and rapidly changing society 
of Sierra Leone are many. Militant Islam is unobtrusively marching 
to envelop all the inhabitants. Recently letters from Muslims have 
appeared in the Freetown Press casting doubts on some of the funda- 
mental Christian doctrines. Before the Christian Church can effectively 
meet this challenge, it must wake up, strengthen its faith and its leader- 
ship. Its congregations everywhere need a dynamic evangelistic cam- 
paign such as Bishop Gelsthorpe undertook several years ago, but with 
a planned follow-up to ensure that people are stirred to the depth of 
their souls and not only superficially. There would seem to be a need 
for redefining the entire missionary policy. Education is no longer the 
monopoly of the Church — secular and non-Christian *‘Native Admin- 
istrations”’ are pushing ahead with primary education. The Church has 
been losing its grip on medical care with the opening up of new govern- 
ment and “Native Administration’ dispensaries, and government 
hospitals in the hinterland. The Church may soon find itself left with 
only its evangelistic function, and it is essential for its survival that it 
intensify its efforts in this area. To do so the unity of the various de- 
nominations is of paramount importance. A United Christian Councli 
already exists. Perhaps the various denominations will one day entrust 
the U.C.C. with the task of carrying out in its own name an effective 
country-wide evangelistic campaign. How much more time can we 
afford to lose ? 





THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


by 


ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


It is,now a general working assumption that the most important 


factors in current world history are those which are connected with the 
rapid social changes taking place in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
The Christian Church is involved in these great events, not only through 
the churches and missions there, but because such vast social upheavals 
affect the world in which the whole Church is set, and in which it must 
fulfill its mission. The big question is whether the reaction of the Church 
will be wholly determined by the events, or whether the Church will 
in some measure provide leadership ; whether it will follow and merely 
try to survive, or whether it will step out and seek to solve some of 
the huge human problems which have been created. Whether the Church 
can rise to this situation will depend, not upon the existence of plans 
and blueprints, but upon the ability of Christian people and Christian 
groups to respond in an intelligent and consecrated way to their own 
situation. The particular issue may be quite local, or very general, but 
whichever is the case it will require action which is consciously Christian 
It is the purpose of the present W.C.C. study in these matters to help 
Christians react in this way. It is, in other words, the aim of the study 
to raise those types of questions which will stimulate people in their 
own thought about their own particular problems 

Iwo sets of issues must therefore be isolated. One of these is social 
in nature and the other is theological. The social issues which are 
singled out for study in these areas are the meaning of “responsible 
emancipation” in the following areas of life: 1) Responsible citizen- 
ship ; 2) Village and Rural Life; 3) The Problems of Urbanisation ; 
4) The Impact of Foreign Enterprise and International Assistance 
These issues have been picked out, because of their sociological impor- 
tance and because they raise the key moral and spiritual problems 


involved in the whole scene. Yet specifically Christian decisions will 
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have to be taken about these issues. It will not do to clarify broad socio- 
logical, spiritual and moral issues and let the reactions of Christian faith 
come as they will— even if the clarification has been made from a 
Christian viewpoint. Such a study would differ little from a number 
of studies already made. Theological issues must be specifically raised, 
if Christians are to be helped to see their way creatively through the 
social turbulence of these lands. Self-help in this realm means develop- 
ing a framework of theological perspective which can illumine and guide 
and give hope to men in the difficult and concrete problems which 
they face. 

It is important that this theological dimension of thought about 
areas of rapid social change be stated in the right form. This means 
first that the whole must be sufficiently simple and comprehensive to 
be of use in the heat of the struggle in which Christians are engaged. 
But this requirement depends upon another, namely that each social 
situation be understood to contain questions which can ultimately be 
answered only theologically. Yet this is not the end of the matter, for 


the theological answer must be a real reply to the specific questions 


which are thrown up out of the social scene. It is not enough just to 


say “Jesus Christ is the answer.” Sometimes it must be said “what 
Christ has revealed about God is the answer,” or again “what Christ 
has revealed about man is the answer” and so on. A systematic analysis 
of the content of theology is required, so that — so to speak — the 
right theological points connect with the problems posed by the social 
situation. In what follows we do not pretend to give such an analysis, 


but we seek to identify some of the issues which will have to be studied. 


The first area of distinctively Christian contribution will lie in the 
discernment of light and darkness in the social changes of Asia and 
Africa. This is the great function of theology in illumination. It is the 
process of distinguishing the real from the unsubstantial and false, the 
permanent in social relationships from that which contains the seeds 
of decay, that which leads to the true emancipation of man from that 
which leads only to more subtle forms of slavery. It is the way of decid- 
ing what we fight for and what we fight against. The whole circle of 
Christian belief is relevant in this process, but in particular the Christian 
understanding of man and the Christian knowledge of God shed reveal- 
ing light upon the social problems involved. 
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What are some of these problems, and how do they contain issues 


which demand theological answers 


It is true in virtually every part of Asia and Africa that the rapid 


social change consists in part of the impact of complex, industrialized 
society upon simple, agricultural, village society. The transition involved 
may in itself not involve theological issues. Who ts to level theological 
judgment upon the value of the one against the other? As soon as one 
looks into the effect of this momentous transition upon human beings 
and their values, however, questions arise which can be illuminated only 
by theological answers 

The industrialization of many simple, agricultural peoples, has 
resulted in social conditions which horrify ordinary human decency, 
much more a Christian sense of human value. In copper and diamond 
mines in Africa for instance men are put to work, having been taken 
out of essentially agricultural communities of the most simple type 
Their sense of values is torn away, for what was true and good and 
authoritative for them in a village ts completely gone in an industrialized 
mine. They are cut loose from their old morality and little if anything 
is put in its place. In one sense they are now emancipated from old 
ties, but there is little of the dignity of manhood about their new situa- 
tion. In this torn up and stripped down human situation, what values 
does the Church fight for at all cost? And upon what are the values 
we fight for based’? Are they based upon an idea of the rights of man, 
or upon a conception of the “orders of creation,” or upon a Christian 


humanism ” 


The stark rawness of the plight of men in non-Christian 
Africa, or in the cities of Asia, demands that the human values which 
the church must fight for rest upon a very solid basis and be seen with 
a bold clarity. What is there in our knowledge of God that gives us 
this basis and this clarity 

In nearly all the countries of rapid social change in Asia and Africa 
there is both hopelessness and over-optimism. Hopelessness arises from 
the sense of impotence over against great impersonal forces which 
overrule humanitarian considerations. On the other hand plans, projects 
and organizations for social reform are put forward which seem to 
attempt the impossible. It is sometimes supposed that political freedom 
brings with it solutions to the deepest human problems. Democracy or 
socialism or both are thought to contain the possibilities of solving all 
basic problems of society. How shall the Church react to this rang 


) 


of effort in social engineering However tl 


they may be cor eived 
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promulgated, all these plans of social development rest upon some con- 
ception of the possibilities and limitations of human nature. They pre- 
suppose, with greater or less precision, that men may be organized for 
good social ends, that self-interest may be turned to common interest, 
that the power of education is determinative. But the Christian must 
ask questions about these schemes and their presuppositions. Are they 
based upon a realistic view of human nature? Do they take sufficient 
account of the needs of the spirit? Do they understand human per- 
versity and its social effects? Do they comprehend man’s need for 
freedom and security? Here is perhaps one of the most pervasive sets 
of questions the Christian faith can ask, questions about human nature, 
about the realism of plans for social reform, about the requirements of 
the human being in his social life. 

Other issues require a double theological perspective. Nationalism 
is a growing power in many of these countries. It is composed in part 
of a heightened consciousness of the nation as a political entity. It also 
includes a religious element, to the degree — frequently high — to 
which the ancient non-Christian religions are revived in order to fortify 
and animate the national consciousness. And this new nationalism is 
sometimes accompanied by strong racial resentment. To a certain 
extent the motivation for national development is provided by appeal 


to these loyalties. And to a degree social loyalty itself is provided by 
the claims of the nation and its future development. Here there arise 
issues concerning man and God which the Christian must make clear. 


Can the Christian faith agree with the view that man is primarily the 
product of a nation? And if not, where in the Christian conception of 
man does his nationality find its place? Does it make any difference 
that the nation is avowedly and actively non-Christian? What is the 
motivation for responsible citizenship which Christians have to offer ? 
Does Christian knowledge of God contribute to an understanding of 
these fundamental aspects of national life ? 

Again, on a different front, there are many countries which seek 
foreign capital as well as domestic capital for the purpose of developing 
their own resources. Sometimes the control of this capital is governed 
in great measure by the national interest and policy of the country in 
which it is spent. In other cases, it is controlled more from the outside 
Either way, however, there is brought into powerful play a set of pre- 
suppositions concerning the use of natural resources, and the relation 


of man and society to them. There thus arise in this complex pattern 
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of national development deep issues of theological import. What ts the 
Christian understanding of man’s relationship to the resources of his 
nation? And what does Christian knowledge of God's creativity in the 
natural world as well as in the world of men reveal concerning man’s 
use of his power over nature? It will not suffice of course to return 
merely pious answers to such questions. Answers of real content will 
have to show the profound realism of a treatment of these issues 
in a theological perspective. They will have to show that a Christian 
understanding uncovers the way things are and the way therefore the 
affairs of men must be directed 


The second general area of specifically Christian contribution con- 
cerns achievement of the social objectives which Christian faith illu- 
minates. It is not enough to form judgments, even if they be positive 
judgments. Light is of no real use unless you are going to enter the 
room. How can Christians bring their judgments into the fight’? What 
Should be preserved in these societies? What should be built anew? 


These are issues which must on the whole be answered locally, since 


the answers to be relevant will have to be highly concrete. But they 


have certain more general aspects, which require theological thought 

We have already hinted at the most pervasive and difficult single 
issue. This applies to all areas of rapid social change under considera- 
tion, and raises perplexing problems for all attempts at Christian social 
action. It is the fact that this rapid social change is taking place in 
societies which are non-Christian in their spiritual presuppositions and 
outlook. It is one thing to attempt to determine a Christian social 
policy in the west, even the secularized west. There is still a sufficient 
degree of humanism, of more or less Christian ancestry, to provide a 
certain common basis of understanding and approach. The churches in 
Germany and Britain and America can address their nations in thought 
forms which, even if they are not widely understood, are not utterly 
foreign and alien. This is not true in the areas of rapid social change 


The deepest issue posed concerns the Christian attitude to the non- 


Christian religion itself. In great measure, one su pects, this attitude 


and the way it is expressed by Christians will determine their effectiv 


ICSS 


in the non-Christian society If it is an attitude of syncretism, the 


incisiveness of Christian social realism will be lost. If tt is ; ittitude 
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of hostility, the Christian will be confined to his own room. But what 
is the middle way, and what is the theological basis of it? This whole 
issue will without doubt bedevil Christian efforts at social construction 
without ceasing. It must therefore not be dodged, but faced squarely, 
aside from its prime importance for the evangelistic task of the church. 

It is possible, however, that a key to positive Christian social achieve- 
ment within this environment may lie in a true concept of community. 
We shall return presently to the theological issues which are involved 
in this problem. At the moment, we are concerned to point out that 
the problem of community is one of the basic ethical problems in a 


whole group of social issues which have arisen in the areas of rapid 


social change. To a great degree the problems are technical, but at 
root they are governed by considerations as to what true community is, 
both international and within the nation, as to the freedom it demands 
and the restraining order it requires, and as to the personal values and 
relationships it maintains within impersonal social structures. 

One series of issues in which these problems of community appear 
sharply grows out of the relations of the countries under study to the 
West. Many of them have accepted democracy not only as a political 
system but as a way of social life. Yet the need for adaptation to 
radically different internal conditions from those that obtain in the West 
raises the question whether the western form of the democratic ideal is 
the only form or even the best. Will not the form of democracy have 
to vary in large measure according to local needs and local capacities ? 
This leads to the question of self-expression and of self-determination 
of nations and of groups within nations. What is the real meaning of 
this concept, in a world situation in which every nation is drawn out of 
isolation and comes inevitably under the influence of external ideas and 
forces’? One feels the force of this problem not only when one thinks 
of western political ideas but also of the impact of western technical 
civilisation. What experience in the west can help to make this impact 
creative, in the sense of developing a stable and personal community 
life rather than a merely impersonal social structure? One sees the 
relationship of this problem at once to that of the character of inter- 
national technical and economic assistance, whether this be private or 
national. The fear that this assistance has ideological, political or 
military strings attached to it is widespread, and not without reason. 
The difficulty of making this assistance contribute to quite different 


forms of political life, of providing it in such a way that the receiving 
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nations remain free to determine their own policies, and of gearing it 
into an industrial development which is manageable and not disruptive 
within the society is easily seen and recognized 

Another area of enquiry which directly involves the problem of com- 
munity in society has to do with the rapid disappearance of the old 
forms of social living. We have already mentioned the fact that technical 
civilisation has torn apart and done away with the established customs 
of simple village life in many places, and that in these places a moral 
chaos results in which men are adrift and obedient to litthe more than 
their natural needs and passions. It is perhaps the incredibly rapid pace 
and suddenness of the change which does the most damage. Moral 
patterns grow slowly. New occasions arise quickly, but new duties are 
perceived only after a longer time. The question therefore arises as to 
whether there is anything in the old way of life which is of value in 
the new setting, whether social strategy should seek to preserve some 
for instance of the forms of family life and tribal solidarity and 
stabilizing religious customs within the new conditions of life. Or are 


these so negative in their effect on human life that the whole process 


of their replacement painful as it is should be hastened in the hope 


that a better social life will soon emerge 

A third area of enquiry involves the emergence of the welfare state 
This is a social objective in many of the lands in Asia and Africa, devel- 
oped at present however to varying degrees. As in the West, so in these 
countries the conscious planning of a system of government which is 
designed to give economic security to its citizens raises problems about 
the ethical values which it presupposes. It is not enough to plan for 
the economic values of the welfare state alone. Its tendency to omni- 
competence and even totalitarianism makes it necessary in the interests 
of realistic social planning to examine the validity of its goals in 
terms of its effect on responsible human living, and to judge the present 
trends within welfare state development in that light 

How can the Christian best contribute to the achievement of justice 
amid this staggering range of problems? We have suggested that his 
best basis for action will be found in the Christian understanding of 
community. This will however not be easy to determine or to apply 
Difficult theological problems are involved for which it must be admitted 
there is little if any solution in sight at present. The overarching problem 
is whether the Christian concept of community can ovide any basis 


lor cooperation with pe ple and movement make n non-Christian 
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outlooks. The problem exists of the preservation of old moral standards 
in order to maintain some stability in society. Can the Christian co- 
operate in that, or does his understanding of community demand that 
he attempt to build new concepts of community in the new industrialism 
as rapidly as he can? Again there is the need to hammer out social 
programmes, to criticize existing development plans, and to work 
toward their realization. On what basis can a Christian cooperate in 
this effort? Can the Church itself suggest theologically supportable 
social goals which have appeal and relevance to non-Christian societies ? 
These questions may be multiplied almost indefinitely. The specific 
problem is whether the key to the whole is not found in what Christian 
faith understands to be the elements of true social community, broad 
social objectives and strategies growing from this and providing thus a 
basis of action. 

If, however, the real need is the need for a new concept of com- 
munity the primary task of the Church is to exemplify what true com- 
munity is. Social effectiveness is not a motive for Christian life. The 
only true motive is obedience to God. Yet there is little use in Christ- 
ians worrying themselves about social policies, especially social policies 
in non-Christian lands, unless their own faith, hope and love are sure. 
Sound understanding and theory is needed, but so is staying power, true 
moral authority and integrity. Here again, theological thought of the 
deepest kind is required. What is moral authority and Christian integrity 
in these lands ? 

It is necessary to differentiate rather sharply for purposes of clarity 
between the Church within a given nation and the whole Church in the 
world. The relevant questions are different for each. In regard, first, 
to the church within a nation, we recall an earlier reference to the Chris- 
tian attitude to non-Christian religions, the two extremes being syn- 
cretism and hostility. This divergent approach grows, in part, out of 
a more fundamental convinction, namely a concept of the nature of the 
Church and its relationship to the world. The syncretist does not see 
the radical difference between the Church and the world: those who 


are hostile to non-Christian religions see the difference too radically. 


What is true for the witness of the Church to non-Christian religions 
is also true for the witness of the Church in society. The fundamental 
matter concerns the relation between the Church and the world. Shall 
the community of the Church attempt to be aloof from the social 
struggle, trusting in the example of the closed and isolated community ? 
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Or is it better for the Church to enter into these struggles, even if this 
involves serious compromise ? The basic issue concerns the road upon 
which the people of God make their pilgrimage. Does the road lead 
through the traffic of the cities and the villages, or is ita highway through 
the clear country, fed by smaller roads into which men may turn? This 
problem is not new ; it recurs again and again in Church history. But 
it must always be faced. The answer to it will determine the type of 
influence which the Christian community exerts on society. For our 
purpose, the question may be simply stated: What kind of community 
should the Church exemplify, and what is its relation to society ? 

As for the whole Church throughout the world, the most important 
specific issue is somewhat different. At root, the same problems of the 
character of Christian community and its relation to the world are 
involved, but the immediate issue has to do with the implications of 
Christian solidarity on a world basis for developments in areas of rapid 
social change. This solidarity implies a responsibility on the part of 
western churches, not only for their own action in these areas through 
missions and relief programmes but also for the action of their govern- 
ments. Is there not a sense in which world Christian solidarity implies 
a world Christian responsibility and witness and strategy, which is 
binding upon all parts of the world Christian community? If so, the 
character of this solidarity and its implication must be carefully studied 


It will already have become clear that this article is an exploratory 
one in which we have attempted to define the right problems for study 
It is hoped that we may secure reactions to it. The main question is 
are these the proper issues, and is the approach to them the best approach? 
It will assist the study if comments are made and sent to the Editor of 
The Ecumenical Review. 





RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY IN LATIN AMERICA 


by 


7 


DE VRIES 


This report is written in the heart of South America, in landlocked 
Paraguay, under the fresh impression of a conference of Brazilian Chris- 
tians in the modern industrial city of Sao Paulo. Nothing could be a 
better reminder that anyone who ventures to write on Latin America 
in a few thousand words must be haunted by the inadequacy of any- 
thing he may say. 

The Sao Paulo conference was, | believe, the first ecumenical con- 
ference on social questions to be held in Latin America; it brought 
together about 40 representative Protestant leaders from at least ten 
churches to discuss very real issues in Brazilian social, economic and 
political life. Although only two of these churches are actually mem- 
bers of the W.C.C., the conference was most interested in following up 
in Latin America the Evanston report on the Responsible Society in a 
World Perspective. 

Brazil is unlike other Latin American countries in that Evangelical 
churches are more than a small minority. The Lutheran Church (mostly 
in Southern Brazil) counts 500,000 members; the total number of 
non-Roman Christians is unknown but it surpasses the two million 
mark. Protestants have made a place for themselves in the political, 
social and cultural life of the nation and therefore have a far greater 
responsibility than their proportion of the total population would 
indicate. In spite of this, and a number of other differences (often 
attributed to its long-standing ties with Portugal rather than Spain), 
Brazil is enough a part of Ibero-America to attempt a generalization. 

The conference raised the important question to what extent the 
general characteristics of “areas of rapid social change” (as this phrase 
is used in the study by the Department on Church and Society) apply 
to Latin America. Have we not looked too much to Asia and Africa 


where generally Christians are a small group in a basically non- 


Christian environment, living in areas which have only recently acquired 
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political self-determination or are in a process of political emancipa- 
tion? Are not the problems of Latin America completely different ? 
While acknowledging the differences, the discussion proved that the 
main problems are common concern. Let us look at some of the charac 
teristics of Latin America 
(a) Ibero-America was “converted” long ago. But how has its 
Christianity been applied during these centuries to its social and 


economic life’? The Evangelical churches find themselves work 
ing in a jungle of spiritual emptiness and superstition 

(b) In Latin America the colonial period ended long ago — almost 
a century and a half. But the memories linger and the sensitivity 
is great. Suspicion of foreign economic and cultural domination 
has replaced fears of outright colonialism 

(c) Latin America has essentially a European culture. But it feels 
itself remote, and the urge to strengthen or renew cultural rela- 
tions with European countries is strong 

(d) National income in Latin America (with the exception of Bolivia, 
Haiti or Paraguay) is generally much higher than in Asia and 
Africa. But nations have more of a sense of being dispossessed, 
are more suspicious of richer countries, and less prepared for a 
long pull with great sacrifices than are Asian countries. This 
is related to the feeling that free Christian nations with a Euro- 
pean culture should be prosperous, unless someone has treated 
them badly. 

(e) In Latin America a larger percentage of the people lives in 
cities. But the aristocracy is still rooted in the land. A rich 
merchant or industrialist who comes from and owns a large 
estate is in an enviable position 

Traditionalism in Latin America is strong, and is generally (although 

not always and everywhere) supported by the Roman Catholic Church 
It is strong in the pattern of land holding and in the position of women 
It is kept alive where political parties are founded on personalities and 
old feuds rather than on social programmes. Revolutions and coups 
d’état are rarely due to indignation about social injustice 

Is Latin America, then, an area of rapid social change ? The answer 

is yes, even though economic progress and technical improvements, 
which have come since 1939 (the ‘thirties were a decade of decline which 
left deep wounds), have only begun to work themselves out in the social 
field. But Latin America has some special features 
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(1) There are great differences in income and little is being done 
to diminish them. This is only partly a result of oppression by 
the rich. It is also still widely accepted as a natural phenom- 
enon, which is part of the old pattern. Governments might 
bring about more equality through economic, social or fiscal 
policies. But they prefer to use monetary measures to solve 
social problems, and thereby try to save or help some groups 
without hurting anyone. As this is impossible, government 


policies, with the best of intentions, often add to the confusion 
in economic life. 


Latin America is an area of individualism. Because of this, 
no one blames governments too much for inequalities or lack of 
opportunities. Individualism ts much less restrained by social 
conscience than in North America. The rich man is more envied 
than hated. At the same time, individualism is an easy excuse 
for lack of social action and cooperation. 


Individualism can hold its own because Latin America is still a 
frontier area. The population problem is pressing only in some 
countries (Haiti), although the increase of population is higher 
than anywhere else (2-3°%% per annum). This is one field where 
medical technical progress has so far had little social effect 
There still exist many opportunities for the man with initiative 
(and some help from leading circles in society). And there is 


less awareness of the oppressive conditions of life among the 
under-privileged 


The position of governments and government officials deserves 
special mention. The officials are to a large extent under- 
trained and under-paid. Some services are pitifully understaffed, 
but others are padded with large numbers of administrative 
officials, who would otherwise be unemployed. Thus the effic- 
iency of government services and public utilities is low in rela- 


tion to the number of public servants and even to the percentage 
of national income spent on their salaries. In the higher ranks, 
nominations are too often based upon political considerations 
rather than on experience. As the tenure of policy-making 
officials is very uncertain, they are inclined to keep sideline jobs 
in the professions, which too often remain their main job. 
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The result can only be a degree of distrust in officialdom 
Agencies responsible for economic and social development are 
greatly frustrated by a lack of competent civil servants. Govern- 
ment is generally over-centralized because there is no one to 
whom power can be delegated. In short, countries have grown 
faster than their governments 


Such symptoms can be considered partly as remnants of a feudal 
past, partly as the growing pains of a new society. And the growth, 
especially since 1942, when the impact of the war and closer coopera- 
tion with North America made itself felt, has been very fast. But it ts 
progress beset with dangers. It is like driving on one of the high Andes 
roads — driving at full speed in the fog on a bumpy road with sharp 
corners. What you need then is an experienced driver with a keen sense 
of direction and equilibrium. 

Latin America urgently needs integration and equilibrium and 1s 
searching for these qualities in its forward movement. It is looking for 
integration in many areas. There is first of all the problem of integrating 
a society consisting of Indians and Latins, sometimes separated geograph- 
ically, but more often with very different social and cultural aspirations 
There is often a wide gulf between standards of living, education and 
health in rural areas and cities. Where the countryside wakes up, young 
people stream to the cities. Improved transport is urgently needed to 
unite isolated districts and connect the countries. Many areas jump 
immediately from the ox-cart trail to the airplane. 

Isolation brings disequilibrium, and there is a vivid sense of instab- 
ility. Wealth or potential wealth of raw materials is too often con- 
sidered a handicap. Latin American nations strive for diversification of 
their economics, for industrialization even if this means depriving them- 


selves of the best use of their resources. Of course, to be largely depend- 


ent upon coffee or sugar exports is not an alluring prospect. Political 
and social instability in Latin America has often been a corollary of 
violent economic fluctuations. It is customary to blame the industrial 
countries in Europe and North America for this state of affairs, and it 
should be a primary aim of world statesmanship to bring about stability 
in the markets for raw materials. Latin America tries to defend itself 
by protecting its industry, often excessively. But this does not enhance 
the chances of internal stability. It either keeps inefficient industries 


alive, or it makes for excessive profits, both at the expense of the 
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consumer. The new problems arising out of new industries and rapidly 
growing cities baffle the nations and their administrators. 

There is, throughout Latin America, a unique common striving 
There is an eagerness to be modern Westerners (culturally European, 
economically North American) and at the same time to be real Latins 
he first gives an important impetus to the use of the most modern 
equipment, the desire to develop industries and build skyscrapers. It is 
also reflected in cultural life, even in the newspapers, in the keen interest 
in travel abroad. The latter could be, and sometimes is, an excuse for 
not being like the more powerful nations overseas. But I believe it is 
at the same time a form of self-assertion. The common language (with 
the sole exception of Brazil) strengthens this Latin feeling. It is one 
of the easiest projects in the world to gather representatives of Latin 
American countries and to develop Inter-American institutions. This 
eagerness to build new nations in a hemispherical framework is most 
remarkable and a hopeful sign for Latin America. 

It may therefore be concluded that the Latin American nations are 
eager and impatient. But that is not enough. They are moving, but 
where are they going? 


‘ 


To use the words “spiritual vacuum” would be inappropriate, but 


certainly there are areas of low pressure and these might easily cause 
a hurricane of devastation. And uneasiness about the future is very 
common in Latin America. 

Latin America is keenly aware that it must go ahead. But in what 
direction and by what means? This is more than a “‘technical’’ develop- 
ment problem. In essence, it means that Latin America is in search of 
itself. It wants to remain itself through all the changes, but it cannot 
easily find new ways of self-expression. To do so, Latin America must 
rediscover spiritual values. Anti-clerical intellectual liberalism is dead. 
Some groups in the Roman Catholic Church see the danger and are 
attempting to find foundations for social and cultural life in the teach- 
ings of the twentieth century encyclicals. But they do not reach the 
masses with a message of hope. In general, the parish priest is uneduc- 
ated and there is little ambition to enter the seminaries. 

And real human need is felt in both personal and family life and in 
the small community — the village, the factory, the city slums. This 
is a point where the Evangelical churches in Latin America feel the 
challenge. Evangelism and social action must really be one — two 
expressions of the same love of Christ for man. Their temptation is to 
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become a middle-class bourgeois church, and should this happen they 
would be lost. It is significant that those churches which are rooted in 
the labour class on the land and in the city show the most rapid growth 
It is a great challenge to Presbyterians, Methodists and Lutherans that 
Pentecostal groups and “independent” churches provide a better “sense 
of belonging” to the underprivileged than they do 

The message that Christ is the Hope of the World must be made a 
reality. Responsible society must express itself in community building 
With great gratitude I can report that at the end of the Sao Paulo con- 
ference the nearly 40 participants from 10 churches unanimously adopted 
a proposal to set up an ecumenical “Council of the Brazilian Churches 
for Social and Economic Action” with three sections — on responsible 
citizenship, on the life of the industrial workers, and on rural life. This 
Council would be established in the framework of the Brazilian Fede- 
ration of Evangelical Churches, but the unanimous support for this 
concerted action reaches beyond the membership of this Federation, 
and is much wider than the membership in the World Council of 
Churches. 

This is possible in Brazil only because the nation has come to a dead 


end with secular answers, economic development and democratic forms 


of government included. Something more vital is needed, something 


which translates dreams of progress and equality into a reality of 


responsible community under the lordship of Christ 





BRITISH CHURCHES 
AND THE ECUMENICAL FUTURE 


b y 


ROBERT S. PAUL 


Ever since Professor C.H. Dodd wrote his letter to The Ecumenical 
Review on “Unavowed Motives in Ecumenical Discussion” a good deal 
of time and thought has been spent on examining the so-called “non- 
theological factors” in our continuing ecumenical debates. Indeed, the 
eagerness with which they have been seized upon, and the alacrity with 
which we have veered away from the stark fact of our actual theological 
dividedness is in itself an indication that a desire to keep the ecumenical 
encounter firmly on the level of extended discussion may itself be a not 
unimportant non-theological factor in the whole situation. 

If one studies the subject in the history of the Church, however, it 
very soon becomes clear that it is often impossible to analyze a given 
situation so accurately that one can arrive at the end with a neat two- 
columned catalogue of the theological and non-theological factors which 
have divided the Church, or which have helped division to persist. It 
is evident that not only have “unavowed motives” often become inex- 
tricably bound up with a particular theological “standpoint” regarding 
the doctrine of the Church, but also that tenets and doctrines which 
began by being strictly theological have ended as traditional or con- 
ventional standards, and are today almost entirely non-theological. 
This may make the subject one of fascinating interest to the church 
historian who can find plenty here to occupy his speculative faculty for 
years, but it is likely to produce a situation of incredible complexity 
and frustration for the ecumenical statesman. It is perhaps because of 
this fusion of theological principle and non-theological motive within 
our history that the modern ecumenical encounter often gives one the 
impression of being a chess game played out with ghosts — in which 
theological “pieces” are used simply as shadows for the real forces that 


are always behind and independent of them. These forces are a mixture 


of theological principle and secular “power”’ thinking, and they are the 
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real demonic centres of obstinacy and prejudice that the ecumenical 
movement faces. 

For an illustration of this | would turn to one aspect of the church 
situation in Britain, which seems to me to illustrate this point 

It is clear that we must not claim too much significance for the 
British situation, since the confrontation between the confessions in 
that country is confined within very obvious limits. The issues between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, while being sharp enough, are 
certainly not contested so bitterly as in some other countries, while 
for obvious geographical reasons the impact of Lutheranism and Ortho- 
doxy upon the British scene has been negligible. Nevertheless, when 
one has accepted these very obvious boundaries, the significance of the 
ecclesiastical situation in Britain for the rest of non-Roman Western 
Christianity can hardly be over-estimated. Indeed, | would contend 
that the British ecclesiastical situation is one of the most immediate 
practical obstacles to reunion within Protestantism that exists today 
Furthermore, | should maintain that although this situation has arisen 
through a complexity of motives both theological and non-theological, 
it is the latter which really dominate the scene at the present time 


The situation is all the more intriguing because it involves Churches 


and Confessions which have made and are continuing to make the very 


greatest contributions both in theology and in personnel to the ecumen- 
ical movement, and no one could doubt that these Churches face the 
problems of ecumenism with real theological seriousness. A brief review 
of the church situation country by country in Great Britain — excluding 
Northern Ireland, where political factors cloud the ecclesiastical issues 

will illustrate the contribution which is being made by the British 
Churches, and this should be honestly faced before we venture any 
criticism. 

In Scotland, for example, the scene is governed by the numerical 
supremacy of the presbyterian Church of Scotland, which is a national 
Church in very much more than name, and which gives a convincing 
appearance of being as nearly free from Erastianism as a national Church 
can be. Furthermore, it has had excellent relationships in recent years 
with the Nonconformist Churches in Scotland relationships which 
have been made even closer by the interdenominational character of the 
“Tell Scotland’’ movement, which seeks to stimulate fresh forms of 
evangelistic enterprise in every local church ; and no one would suggest 


that when the representatives of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
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enter the ecumenical arena they do so from a standpoint which could 
be anything other than theological. 

In England the pattern of church relationships is different, but it 
would profess to be governed fundamentally by theological factors. 
rhe conception of Apostolic Succession divides the established Anglican 
Church from other non-Roman Western Churches in Britain, but both 
Anglican and Nonconformist have more and more come to accept the 


fact that behind each other’s point of view there lies real theological 
principle. Despite a general decline in the numerical strength of all 
Churches in England, the Church of England still enjoys a position 
of very great influence both with the Crown and in the State, but that 
position of privilege should not be seen wholly in terms of social prestige, 
since there have been many occasions — notably in the person of William 
Temple — when the Church has been able to speak to the nation in a 
way that was truly prophetic. It should be said too, that as far as the 
ecumenical movement is concerned, the Anglican Church is increasingly 
conscious that in its ecclesiastical, liturgical and theological structure it 
occupies a position of strategic importance between the “Catholic” and 
“Protestant” branches of the Christian Church, and that it has a voca- 
tion to defend this position theologically. 

The English Free Churches, with a combined active adult member- 
ship equal to the number of those who actually communicate in Anglican 
Churches on great festivals, are no longer motivated by fierce political 
opposition to the Established Church, and cooperate with the Church 
of England in the British Council of Churches. The largest single Free 
Church, the Methodist, is itself the result of the notable recent reunion 
of three previously separated churches originating in the Wesleyan 
Revival, and there have been long and serious discussions about reunion 
between the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches which both 
spring from the Calvinist tradition. 

In Wales — a centre of British Nonconformity — there is no estab- 
lished Church, and although Nonconformity is not limited to Wales, it 
is a reminder of the vigour and influence of the British “Free Churches” 
and of the fact that they are no less a part of the British scene than 
the two established Churches. During the last four hundred years they 
have won a unique position for themselves in the history of religious 
toleration, and in doing so have left their impact not only upon the 
social and political institutions of their own country, but upon the 
shape of western democracy itself. Furthermore, the very circumstances 
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of their own historic struggle have forced them to take biblical theology 
with the utmost seriousness, to which their list of front-rank theologians 
can pay adequate testimony 

Here then in Britain you are faced with a situation in which a number 
of Churches have learned not only toleration but respect: they take 
their history seriously ; they take the Bible seriously ; they are theolo- 
gically aware of their own churchmanship and the churchmanship of 
others. It is a situation which one would expect, ecumenically speaking, 
to be ideal — notlikely to fall a prey to too facile plans of reunion, but 
approaching the ecumenical question only on the basis of a real apprec- 
iation of the theological issues involved. 

And that would be so if there were any real prospect of union within 
British Protestantism ; but side by side with what has been said above 
one has to put the plain fact that, despite all that can be said about 
mutual respect, and unless we are granted a God-given conversion, 
there is probably less likelihood of any trans-confessional union in 
Britain than anywhere else in the world where Reformation churches 
remain separate 

Why is this 

Primarily, I believe, because our attitude to theology itself has 
become a “‘non-theological” factor : historically the Churches of Britain 
have taken their history and their theology so seriously that now their 
concern for these very things has become a matter of human and deno- 
minational pride. A situation has developed in which the Churches 
know their theological position towards each other, and in which they 
are willing to grant “respect’’ to the other man, so long as they are 
not asked to get involved with him in the kind of encounter which might 


lead them both to give up the traditional patterns of churchmanship for 


the sake of launching out into something new in church relationships 


rhis attitude is brought to a focus, and shown to have a significance 
out of all proportion to the size of the British Churches or their influence, 
in one simple historic fact which has not been sufficiently stressed in 
our ecumenical thinking. 

Reflect upon the fact that the Anglican Church, most of the Baptist 
Churches, the Congregational Churches, and the Methodist Church all 
trace their historic origin and form to England ; and outside these forms 
of the Church, the same is true of the Religious Society of Friends and 
the Salvation Army. Moreover, although the historic centre of the 


Reformed tradition is Geneva, it is certainly true that as Presbyterian 
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Churches have made their most striking numerical advances through 
Anglo-Saxon missions, they have drawn as much inspiration in theology 
from Scotland as from the continent of Europe. For the point which 
makes the church situation in Britain of such importance to the ecumenical 
movement is the fact that most of the Churches that look for their historic- 
al and theological justification towards Britain have become great mis- 
sionary Churches, and are now world confessions numbering millions of 
adherents throughout the world. The fact raises the whole question of 
church relationships in Britain to something very much beyond a matter 
of merely local importance. 

With the extensions of these missionary endeavours a new non- 
theological element has entered into the theological debate, for the 
Churches have become increasingly conscious that in defining precisely 
their own theological attitude to the doctrines of the Church, the Ministry 
and the Sacraments, they bear a responsibility not only to themselves, 
but also to the wider confessional family which looks to them for its 


historical and theological raison d’étre — as may be seen by comparing 


the number of church historians and theologians that comparatively 
small denominations produce in Britain with the number they have 
produced elsewhere. I am sure that this is due not only to the necessities 
of the British situation, but also to the fact — not consciously realized, 
but none the less effective — that as the ecclesiastical scholar stands 
within his own confession in Britain he also bears a theological respon- 
sibility towards the world-wide confession that looks to Britain for its 
Mother Church. The theology of self-justification that results may not 
be conscious policy on the part of church leaders and theologians, but 
it becomes none the less a factor of very great importance as soon as 
there is any suggestion of a union of British churches across the con- 
fessional frontiers. 

This historico-theological complex is clearly illustrated in one of the 
most stubborn issues that divide the churches, and one that would 
appear at first sight to be entirely theological — that of Apostolic Suc- 
cession through the historic episcopate. It is agreed on all hands that 
here we have the crucial theological issue between the Anglican and 
non-Anglican churches in Britain. 

The official position of the Anglican Communion is clear —- it 
regards the historic episcopate as an essential constituent of the reunited 
Church. Agreement on this fundamental point does not preclude a great 
deal of theological discussion within the Church of England on the 
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question whether the episcopate should be regarded as being of the esse, 
the bene esse or the plene esse of the Church, and in relation to these 
discussions there are considerable diversities of opinion among Anglicans 
concerning the status of non-episcopal churches ; but Anglican theol- 
ogians of all schools are nevertheless united in the belief that “the 
historic episcopate is of the esse of the Church’s final unity.” It has been 
urged that other churches might accept episcopacy as a step towards 
reunion without worrying too much about any distinctive theory on 
which it might be based, and although one would not suggest that this 
entirely represents the Archbishop of Canterbury's position, he did 
suggest in his Cambridge Sermon of 1946 that the Free Churches 
might “take episcopacy into their systems” as a first step towards 
inter-communion, even although it must have been clear then, as it is 
still, that the Free Churches are by no means ready to accept a theory 
of episcopal Apostolic Succession. 

At the same time the position in the Free Churches is equally clear, 
for they would maintain that nothing can be insisted on as of the esse 
of the Church unless it can be indisputably proved from Scripture, and 
in their understanding episcopacy does not fall into this category 
episcopacy may be of the bene esse of the Church — and an increasing 
number of Free Churchman are agreed on that — but it is not indis- 
pensar’ .o the Church. 

Here is our impasse. The Anglicans, going back to the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, can represent themselves as having made the one con- 
structive proposal in thirty years towards solving the problems of inter- 
communion, recognition and reunion. The non-episcopal churches on 
the other hand can argue that the Anglican proposal was more or less 
tantamount to asking them to accept the essential principle of Angli- 
canism “lock, stock and barrel,” and without any clear Scriptural 
warrant. As a result, both sides have justification for doing nothing, 
and one has the impression that there are a good number of people on 
both sides who are not dissatisfied that it should be so: theology thus 
becomes an instrument in the hands of those who for very untheological 
reasons are interested in maintaining the status quo 

Is there a way through this situation ? 


If | suggest that the situation is not impossible, let no one imagine 


that I am suggesting that it is easy, but among all the ecumenical prob- 


lems that need review I suggest that we can select three or four theol- 


c 


ogical avenues that might help us if they could be explored together, 
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and that concurrently there are certain practical steps which might lead 
us in the same direction. 


In the first place, Anglican theologians must make up their minds 
what are the fundamental grounds for their insistence that episcopacy 
is of the Church’s essential nature — is it Scripture, Tradition, or 
sanctified common-sense ? Or is it to be found in a relationship 
between all these factors? We may discover many problems within 
such an enquiry, including a basic problem of hermeneutics, but 
non-Anglican Protestants have a right to ask these questions and to 
be suspicious of a system which is too variously interpreted. 

Both Anglicans and non-Anglicans must examine what they mean 
by the concept of spiritual “Authority” within the Church: what 
is the essential nature of “authority” within the Church, and what 
is its relationship to the actual exercise of corporate ecclesiastical 
power? 

Anglicans have the right to question the non-Anglican confessions 
regarding their attitude to the Ministry and Sacraments. The Free 
Churches in particular have the clear duty of examining more funda- 
mentally their understanding of ordination to the Ministry, and 
also the essential relationship between the Word and Sacraments in 
the life of the Church. Furthermore, I suggest that in order to gain 
a clearer and deeper understanding of the Dominical Sacraments in 
terms of their historic theology they should examine what the Sacra- 


ments mean not only in terms of the Incarnation, but also in terms 
of the Atonement. 


I am not sure whether this suggestion comes within the category of 
a “theological avenue” to be explored or of a “practical step” to be 
taken — probably both — but I am suggesting that we have to look 
again at what I would regard as the false antithesis between organic 
union and federation. In his 1946 Cambridge Sermon, Dr. Fisher 
said ““We do not desire a federation : that does not restore the cir- 
culation,” and he is right if federation becomes a thing to be desired 
for itself, but that is quite different from federation conceived of as 


a means of growing together towards organic union. It is interesting 
that certain Anglican writers, such as Canon F. W. Dillistone of 
Liverpool and Canon J. E. Fison of Truro have shown a renewed 
interest in the possibilities of federation as a means to that end. | 
would agree with the latter when he says that “the emotional heat 
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which such a suggestion often engenders in the hearts of those who 
are set upon Organic union and nothing else suggests either un- 
willingness to face the implications of the distinctive nature of the 
covenant religion of both the Old Testament and the New, or a 
simple failure to realise that true federal union is based on a doctrine 
of covenants'.”” At the same time, let us admit that the federal 
method has not yet produced anything like union — the Federal 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches was formed with that object, 
but became so circumscribed that it developed into a “useful clearing 
house for matters of common concern among the Free Churches *,” 
and the recent “Covenant” between English Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists may suffer a similar fate. But is this due to an inherent 
fault in the federal idea, or to the faithlessness and timidity of those 
who have been engaged in it? Canon Fison defines federation as 
“not a loose association of bodies or members of one body, but a 
true integration *,”’ and there he has put his finger on the place where 
federation between Churches has never been allowed to work, for 
there have always been those who have seen it not as a means towards 
integration and organic involvement, but as a means of preventing 
that and of legally defining the limits beyond which they do not 
intend to move. There are two ways of regarding a covenant and 
its eventual success depends entirely on how you interpret it it 
may be merely a contract which defines the legal limits of your 
relationship with another person, or it may be betrothal and future 
marriage : it is a distinction which we have perhaps been very busy 
hiding from ourselves. 

This obviously leads into the practical steps that might be taken, and 
although the number of ways in which the desire for closer collaboration 
and unity of the Churches can be expressed is without limit, I select 
three lines of action which would lead us to a confrontation from which 


there could be no retreat 


Although non-Aglicans would find it impossible to take episcopacy 


into their life as it is at present understood in the Anglican Church, 
is there anything to prevent them from appointing their own bishops, 


apart from prejudice against the actual word? Prejudice against a 


The Blessing of the Holy Spirit (Longmar 1950), 169 
* FE. A. Payne, The Free Church Tradition (S.C .M., 1944) 


+ Op. cit., p. 169, not 


' 
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word can be very bitter — it once stopped Cromwell from becoming 
King of England — but can that be defended among intelligent 
Christians? During the past thirty years there has been a growing 
recognition within the Free Churches of England that there is a 
place for a minister who can be set aside by the whole denomination 
to be pastor pastorum. Baptist and Methodist “Superintendents” 
and Congregational “Moderators” are all evidence of the need, and 
it is surely somewhat illogical for those who pride themselves on 
basing their churchmanship upon the New Testament to use any 
other title in preference to that of “bishop,” which — whatever its 
Scriptural limitation of function — is so clearly to be found in the 
Epistles. As I understand it, what Free Churchmen have protested 
against historically is not pastoral (or episcopal) oversight within the 
Church, but the conception and power of bishops as prelates, and 
theory that grace is conveyed through such men simply by mechan- 
ical succession. 


Would it not be possible, as a part of official policy, for accredited 
ministers of other denominations to be present (and, in so far as is 
possible, to take part) in every act of ordination? We all claim 
that we are ordained to the ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
in a Church which is far wider than the limits of our own particular 
confession, and we are all to be found present at the induction of 
our civic leaders to office. If it is thought to be right that we should 
all be represented at the coronation of the Queen, dare we ignore 
ordination to the Word and Sacraments in Christian communions 
other than our own? 


The final suggestion is the most simple, but practical experience for 
nearly ten years in an English parish convinces me that it is the 
most difficult. At a meeting after the Amsterdam Assembly in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, | remember Dr. J. W. C. Wand, Bishop 
of London, saying that all that now had to be done was for the 
story and message of Amsterdam to get down into the parishes. 
It was never done. Yet there is no real reason why, with all our 


differences, the clergy, ministers and laymen in every British parish 


should not regularly meet together for study and prayer about the 
great issues that apparently divide us. Perhaps nothing throws into 
such significant and sharp relief our basic insincerity towards each 
other than the almost total lack of regular ecumenical conversation 
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/ 


and encounter at the parish level: the fact that except in a few 
enlightened places this is never considered is an indication that we 
wish to maintain things as they are, and that we are using our 
theology to cover the fact. 


I am sure that the situation in Britain is not incorrigible, once we 
can break through our own apathy or unwillingness to venture out in 
faith. At the same time, I would maintain that the situation is both 
important and urgent, if not for our own sake, then certainly for the 
churches throughout the world that look to us for guidance and support 
For if the Churches of Britain could break through the historic barriers 
of their own situation, then the way would be clear for the confessions 
they represent throughout the world: if churches with such a history 
of misunderstanding, separation and bitterness could find it possible 
to discover unity, then there would be little justification anywhere for 


their spiritual sons and daughters to remain apart 
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REPORT OF THE MISSION OF FELLOWSHIP 
FROM THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
TO THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH IN ISTANBUL 


Introduction 


On September 6th 1955, a student political demonstration at Istanbul grew 
into an organized attack on the churches, homes and property of Christian 
minorities. On hearing of this, the World Council of Churches immediately 
sent the Reverend Raymond E. Maxwell, Secretary for the Orthodox Chur- 
ches and Countries of its Division of Inter-Church Aid, to examine the situa- 
tion and express the concern of the Churches represented in the Council 
His report led to the decision by the World Council that in addition to the 
many expressions of sympathy received by the Ecumenical Patriarch from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and many Churches and Councils of Churches, 


the visit of a representative Mission of Fellowship to express personally the 
feelings of the Christian world and the desire of Christian bodies represented 


in the World Council to “bear one another’s burdens” would be a practical 


means of demonstrating that concern. Accordingly, a group consisting of 
the Bishop of Malmesbury (the Right Reverend Ivor S. Watkins — Church 
of England); Professor Edward R. Hardy (Protestant Episcopal Church 
U.S.A); Professor Robert Tobias (Disciples of Christ U.S.A.) ; the Reve- 
rend Charles Westphal (Vice-President of the Protestant Federation of France) 
and the Reverend Raymond E. Maxwell (World Council Staff — Geneva) left 
for Istanbul on November 6th for a week’s visit. The Mission went in the 
name of the 162 Churches cooperating in the World Council, not to make a 
formal investigation, still less with any partisan or political aims, but to 
express our sympathy and fellowship with fellow-Christians and our concern 
for the maintenance of common human rights. 


The Present Situation 


The Mission spent the week from November 7th to 14th in Istanbul. It 
was warmly received by the Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras and the mem- 
bers of the Holy Synod, by other Christian leaders, by the Governor (Valei) 
of Istanbul and other responsible members of the Turkish community. 
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The Mission saw everywhere the remains of the appalling destruction of 
September 6th. Out of 80 Greek Orthodox churches, 29 were completely des- 
troyed by fire, 34 badly damaged and 8 less seriously only 9 remained intact. 
4,000 shops were destroyed, their contents thrown into the streets, and 
2,000 homes utterly ruined. Several Armenian and Roman Catholic churches, 
as well as houses were also destroyed Many of these places were visited by the 
Mission and prayers were offered there with groups of priests and people. In 
some instances services are being held in temporary chapels and several feed- 
ing centres have been set up especially for the aged and for poor children, to 
give them at least one hot meal a day. Not only were churches, shops and 
homes the target of the demonstrators, but also the cemeteries. The great 
cemetery at Sisli was the scene of ravage and desecration monuments were 
smashed and overturned, graves were opened, bones thrown about or burned 
and the chapel completely gutted. By the time of the Mission's visit some 
attempt had been made to put the cemetery in order, but at the cemetery at 
Baloukli nothing had been done. The scene is impossible to describe. Here 
the tombs of the Patriarchs had been opened and bones left exposed ; the 
church and monastery completely destroyed by fire. It was here that one aged 
monk was burned to death, while another barely escaped with his life. Schools 
have reopened after partial repair, but many of the 2,000 homes are still 
without windows or doors and are bare of furniture and utensils. Shopkeep 


ers lost their stocks, professional men their equipment and the poor what 
little they had 


These events are all the more regrettable since under the leadership of 


Patriarch Athenagoras, the Greek Orthodox Christians of Istanbul were tak 
ing their proper place as good citizens of the Turkish Republic. The violence 
which raged so unexpectedly against the Greek and other minorities on the 
night of September 6th has undone for a while the work of reconciliation of 


ethnic and religious groups in Turkey which men of good will on all sides 
have desired 


Personal Contacts 


Visiting Istanbul at this tragic moment, the Mission was cheered by the 
many friendly contacts established: The Ecumenical Patriarch, the Holy 
Synod and their colleagues were most hospitable and it was clear that the visit 
was greatly appreciated. The climax of the visit was attendance at the liturgy 
in St. George’s Cathedral in the Phenar on Sunday November 13th, where the 
Mission joined with the Patriarch as he prayed with and for his people. We 
could not but admire the courage and leadership as well as the deep spirituality 
of this great Christian leader. After the service the Mission had the privilege 
of meeting and conferring with a group of leading laymen from the parish 


and institutions of the city. Visits were also made to the Hospital at Baloukli 
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which treated many of the victims of the riots and is, mercifully, continuing 
its long established work — and to the Theological School at Halki which was 
fortunately only slightly damaged. The Mission also called on the Armenian 
Patriarch who received it most graciously and gratefully ; spent an evening 
with the workers of the American Board of Missions (Congregational). Valu- 
able assistance was received from the Church of England Chaplain and the 
German Lutheran Pastor, and the Mission was enheartened by the sympathetic 
interest of the consulates of their respective countries in the problems facing 
Istanbul in particular and Turkey in general. 

A valuable conference was held with the Governor of Istanbul, through 
whom the Mission was in touch with the Turkish authorities at Ankara, and 
who assured it of the Government’s firm intention of restitution. (This had 
already been announced by loud speakers on police vans on the day after the 
riots, and in official speeches of the President and Prime Minister at the open- 
ing of the National Assembly.) The Governor further said that the Prime 
Minister was to visit Istanbul in person very shortly to go into the details of 
restoration and compensation. The members of the Mission stated that the 
Churches were deeply concerned that full restitution be made and that every- 
thing be done to ensure the safety and well being of the minorities. 

I'wo of the Mission were able to visit the leaders of the Red Crescent, and 
finally the Mission was glad to see the admirable work for refugees directed 
by Miss June Stoll as the World Council’s representative in Istanbul. 


Immediate Prospects 


It is clear that if the situation is to be dealt with realistically the Turkish 
Government must act promptly. Indeed, in official statements already made, 
as well as through the Governor of Istanbul, the Government has promised 
restitution. The Patriarch and other church leaders expressed confidence that 
the Government will accept its responsibility and fulfil its promises as far as 
churches and re-building of shops and homes are concerned. The full execution 
of the plans will inevitably take time, but it is important that the Government 
should take such immediate practical measures as will convince all concerned 
that it intends to fulfil its promises. Only thus can there be reconciliation and 
an improvement in relations. Such a manifestation of the Government’s firm 


purpose will alone reassure the minorities concerning their future security. 


In the meantime there is an immediate and pressing need to equip the 
homes of the people and to protect them against the oncoming winter. For 
this purpose help will be needed from all quarters. 


Inter-Church Aid 
While the responsibility for restitution lies properly with the Government, 


there is a call for urgent help to assist the people to equip their homes with the 
bare necessities of life. Some emergency relief has already been given both 
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through the Division of Inter-Church Aid and the Refugee Service of the 
World Council and also by the Turkish Red Crescent, and more help is on 
the way. But this is only a drop in the ocean. The member Churches of the 
World Council of Churches can express in a very practical way their solidarity 
in helping one of their sister Churches in the hour of its distress. We therefore 
recommend that an appeal be made to the member Churches for 75,000 dol 
lars (£25,000) to be sent to the Patriarch for the relief of his people. This 
would go far towards helping our brethren in their need and it would give 
practical expression to the reality of the fellowship in the World Council of 
Churches. This need is urgent and immediate. Over 1000 homes are without 
doors and without glass in their windows, no blankets for the beds, and winter 
rapidly approaches. Many people have no clothes other than those they stand 
up in, and though the food centres enable them to have one hot meal a day, 
it Is important that as soon as possible they be enabled to live in their own 
homes protected from the weather and able to have the utensils necessary to 
cook their own food. They look to their Christian brethren for help; shall 
they look in vain? 


The members of the Mission of Fellowship felt that it was a great privilege 
to be the ambassadors of the World Council to the Christians of Istanbul in 
this tragic hour of their long history. We feel confident that the effect of the 
visit of this Mission of Fellowship has been to bring comfort, courage and 


strength to the Church in Istanbul, and to deepen the sense of ecumenical 


fellowship. We believe that we have been able to assure the Christian people 


of Istanbul that their brethren the world over are sharing their burden and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ. Had there not been a World Council of Churches 
it would have been necessary to call one into existence for such a situation as 
this. But the World Council does exist, and this tragic moment has proved a 
supreme opportunity to display before the world the reality of the fellowship 


which binds the Churches together in a bond of brotherhood and love 


NOTES ON ROMAN CATHOLIC WRITINGS 
CONCERNING ECUMENISM 


It is an impressive fact that the stream of Roman Catholic publications 
concerning ecumenical questions is still growing The following notes do 
not claim to give a full account of these numerou iblications nor to discu 
ill the aspects of the questions which they raise, ather to call attention 


to certain characteristics of the Roman Catholic proach to ecumenism and 
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to indicate a number of issues in the conversation between Roman Catholic 
theologians and theologians of the churches in the World Council which 
need further clarification. 

It is interesting to note that the Roman Catholic writers, practically 
without exception, concentrate all their attention on issues of Faith and 
Order. For them the one and only ecumenical issue is the issue of the full 
unity of the Church in doctrine, in sacraments, in ministry. This is not 
astonishing from their point of view and is in many ways a healthy challenge 
to the churches of the World Council of Churches, which need to be reminded 
that the issues of Faith and Order are indeed the decisive issues. But it has 
the great disadvantage that the Roman Catholic ecumenists do not see the 
ecumenical movement as a whole and do not appreciate sufficiently that in 
the World Council matters of Faith and Order are discussed in the frame- 
work of a wider ecumenical process. To understand the significance of the 
World Council one must not only ask what specific progress is made to 
arrive at greater doctrinal agreement, one must at the same time watch to 
what extent the participating Churches are in fact engaged in a process of 
spiritual cross-fertilisation, to what extent their life is renewed through more 
intimate contact with other churches, to what extent they learn to render a 
common witness to the world. It might be that we are in a period of ecu- 
menical history in which the churches have to learn to live together and to 
grow together before they can take far-reaching steps in the realm of actual 
reunion. 

Another impression which Roman Catholic literature on ecumenism 
makes is that of a remarkable and sometimes confusing variety of stand- 
points and attitudes. In fact the “variations” in ecumenical attitudes within 
the one Roman Catholic Church seem to be no less considerable than those 
within the World Council with its many member Churches. 


There is first of all the difference between real understanding coupled 
with fair presentation on the one hand and a lack of understanding together 
with more or less serious misrepresentation on the other. Thus the book of 
Canon Gustave Thils Histoire Doctrinale du Mouvement oecuménique' gives 


a remarkably faithful account of the growth of the ecumenical movement, 
which shows that its author has made an exceedingly thorough study of the 
subject and understands its problems. On the other hand two other books 
(unfortunately and paradoxically both academic dissertations) contain so 
many factual mistakes or wrong interpretations that we can only regret that 
they have passed a series of ecclesiastical and academic censors in this form 
In the case of Dr. Thomas Sartory’s Die Oekumenische Bewegung und die 


' Louvain. Ed. Warny, 1955, 260 pp., fr. b. 110 
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Einheit der Kirche, Ein Beitrag im Dienste einer oekumenischen Ekklesiologie ', 
this is all the more regrettable since the purely theological section of the 
book provides most stimulating reading. It is a pity that the writer did not 
pay equal attention to his description of the ecumenical movement There 
are serious mistakes in his translations of ecumenical documents (pages 50, 56), 
and he repeats completely gratuitous inventions about the background of 
the Lund Conference from sources which have been shown to be inaccurate 
Father E. F. Hanahoe in his Catholic Ecumenism (The Reunion of Christen 
dom in Contemporary Papal Pronouncements)* does not even bother to 
attempt a coherent interpretation of the ecumenical movement, but quotes 
extracts from World Council documents taken out of their context and thus 
has an easy time showing that the World Council is nothing but “a figure 
in a fog.”’ How far the author goes in misrepresentation comes out in the 
fact that he makes the Bishop of Chichester himself responsible for a certain 
opinion, when the Bishop was in fact quoting the opinion of certain Prote 
tants of other countries (note 78 on page 156) 

Even more important ts the basic difference in the evaluation of the ecu 
menical movement. Father Hanahoe, to whose book Father Boyer of Unitas 
in his Sur la théologie du Conseil oecuménique* (page 13) refers as an expo 
sition of “la doctrine catholique,” considers that such ecumenists as Father 
Victor White or Father Congar “have rather unwittingly served to encourage 
delusion in the minds of non-Catholic ecumenists with their theories on the 
relation of non-Roman Catholic Christians to the Roman Catholic Church” 
(p. 100). The Malines Conversations and similar efforts “seem to be directed 
towards keeping people out of the Church, making them wait for a delusive 
and vain phantom of formal corporate reunion” (page 136). In any case 
Continental Catholics (Cardinal Mercier!) were especially unsuited to the 
handling of the Anglican question. As Father George H. Tavard points out 
in The Catholic Approach to Protestantism * (pages 95-97) Father Hanahoe’s 
method of “culling pontifical texts’’ and condemning everything not found 
in those texts really puts an end to any theological research and (we may add) 
to any conversation between Roman Catholics and non-Roman Catholi 
It is curious that a man who spends so much time on the exegesis of the 


official Roman documents should have missed the statement (to which other 


Roman Catholic ecumenists have called attention) which appears in the 


Instruction of 1950 and which describes the search for unity in the ecumenical 


movement as inspired by the Holy Spirit 
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It is more than refreshing to turn from such complete negativism to the 
writings of Roman Catholics who, while remaining loyal to their Church, 
seek to find common ground for a meeting of minds with Christians of other 
Churches. In this respect Father C. J. Dumont’s Les Voies de I’ Unité chré- 
tienne * deserves the highest praise for its unfailing spirit of understanding, 
for its deep digging into our common biblical foundations, for its true clarity. 
This is Roman Catholic ecumenism at its very best and this opens up truly 
fruitful themes of conversation and further common enquiry. It is quite 
amazing how Father Dumont succeeds in disentangling the truly fundamental 
issues of ecumenical life and throwing fresh light upon them. No non-Roman 
ecumenist can read this book without being greatly enriched. 

Another important difference between the authors concerned has to do 
with their attitude to the eschatological dimension of the ecclesiological and 
ecumenical problem. Dr. Sartory is deeply alarmed about the interest of the 
World Council in eschatology (pp. 56, 127, etc.) and even quotes with 
approval the remark of the Herder Korrespondenz that “the ecumenical 
managers are actively engaged in dissolving ecclesiology into eschatology” 
(p. 48) —a sentence the tone of which is hardly helpful for serious theolo- 
gical conversation. On the other hand, Canon Thils shows that the eschato- 
logical question is one about which in the Roman Catholic as well as in the 
non-Roman churches there is difference of opinion and even comes to the 
conclusion that in this field the ecumenical movement now conserves better 
than before an essential aspect of eschatological hope (pp. 204-205). 

Very striking is also the basic disagreement of these writers as they seck 
to answer the question what ecclesiological significance must be attached to 
the existence of non-Roman churches. While Father Hanahoe considers the 
Anglican Church “and other Protestant bodies” as “merely a mass” of 
individuals, Fathers Sartory and Thils both quote with approval the state- 
ment of Father Dumont ? that the non-Roman bodies participate in different 
degrees in the elements which constitute the Roman Catholic Church and 
which make her and her alone the Church of Jesus Christ. 

With regard to the basic ecclesiological questions which emerge from 
all these writings our main impression is that the authors do not quite under- 
stand the realities of the situation in the World Council. Nearly all of them 
seek to identify and describe the “theology (or ecclesiology) of the ecumenical 
movement.” They may record en passant that there are of course within the 
World Council a number of different ecclesiologies, but they maintain that 


in spite of this fact it is possible to discern a basic ecclesiological pattern 


which is really characteristic of the movement. Thus Father Tavard gives 


' Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1954, 231 pp 
® Les Voies de I’ Unité chrétienne, p. 127 
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us in three pages a statement of the “theology of ecumenism.” And Canon 
Thils has a chapter on the “ecclesiology of the ecumenical movement.”” Now 
it will come as a surprise to many in the World Council that the “theology” 
and “ecclesiology” of the ecumenical movement have been as it were dis- 
covered. For as we see it ourselves in the Council the reality is that we have 
a fellowship of Churches which have very different theologies and ecclesio- 
logies, which have only begun to enter into closer relationships together, 
and which cannot therefore have a “theology” or “ecclesiology.” All that 
we have is a common starting point (the “Basis’’) and a few more or less 
official statements in which at certain points a theological consensus appears 
or in which certain common convictions about the relationships of the chur- 
ches towards each other are expressed (the “Toronto Statement’’). That is 
all and it is a good deal after such a short period of conversation. Now to 
construct a whole World Council theology out of various reports or state- 
ments of individuals is, of course, possible, but it does not correspond to 
the realities of the situation. 

There is a curious impatience in some of these writings which contradicts 
the proverbial patience of the Roman Catholic Church. Even Father Tavard, 
whose book shows at many points true insight into the life of the ecumenical 
movement and who warns so eloquently against “negative attitudes,”” becomes 
“negative” himself when he speaks (in reference to the Evanston Assembly) 
of “a purely nominal overcoming of doctrinal divergences, by selecting an 
ambiguous terminology which, as such, is no property of any one doctrinal 
tradition, but may be understood in various senses by all’’ (page 84). Has 
Father Tavard then not learned the simple A. B. C. of ecumenism that there 
is no ecumenical language which is completely unambiguous for all concerned ? 
And does he seriously believe that Evanston could or should have chosen 
the language which is the property of one particular doctrinal tradition for 
its mode of expression? We have already been told that certain documents 
used “Barthian,”’ others “Lutheran,” others “Anglican,” others again “Free 
Church” language or categories. (It is a healthy sign that we have been 
called by so many different names.) In the light of these circumstances which 
ought to be obvious to any sympathetic observer it is surely a rash judgment 
to speak of the “selecting” of ambiguous language 

Canon Thils believes that the basic ecclesiological assumption of the 
great majority of churches in the World Council is that “the true Church of 
Christ does not exist to-day, quoad substantiam, in a given historic commu- 
nity”’ (p. 173) and that this conception really lies behind the various state 
ments on the nature of the World Council and on church unity which have 
been made by World Council bodies (p. 133). Now it is interesting that 


Canon Thils quotes himself the comments of Dr. Peter Brunner on the 


Toronto statement (Ecumenical Review 1951: 228) which say exactly the 
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opposite. And in this respect Dr. Brunner is not alone among the Lutherans, 
nor are the Lutherans alone among the confessions in the World Council. 
One of the fundamental points in the Toronto statement is precisely that the 
World Council is a fellowship of Churches which does not require each 
Church to give up its conviction that the Church of Christ exists substan- 
tially in its own confession. And many churches in the Council — by no 
means only Orthodox but churches of a number of different confessions 
believe as strongly as Canon Thils or Dr. Brunner that their church is the 
Church of Christ. But these same churches do not stop at that point. They 
know that the Una Sancta is not manifested as it should be. They seek to 
enter into relations with other churches in order to prepare the way for that 
fuller manifestation. To use the words of Canon Thils himself, they realise 
that unity “n’éclate pas” (p. 174) to-day. And so they turn to other churches 
who serve the same Lord “trusting that they may thus be led by the Holy 
Spirit to manifest their unity in Christ.” 

A most penetrating analysis of the discussion concerning the nature of 
the World Council of Churches has been made by Father Jeréme Hamer '. 
The questions which he asks about the Toronto statement and other relevant 
documents are searching and very much to the point. As we continue the 
discussion in this field we shall have to turn again and again to this important 
contribution. This is not the place to give a full answer to Father Hamer’s 
questions, for they can only be answered by a full exposition of the develop- 
ment of the discussion over the last seven years. At the same time part of 
the answer which I would give is contained in my address on “Various mean- 
ings of unity and the unity which the World Council of Churches seeks to 
promote” (The Ecumenical Review, October 1955). But two remarks should be 
made in connection with this article. The first is that the Toronto statement 
is a point of departure and not a point of arrival. If the churches in the 
World Council desire to go further they can and will do so. The ecumenical 
process is essentially a dynamic process. And this means that while the 
World Council cannot identify itself with any particular ecclesiology, it is 
not out of the question that certain common discoveries about the nature 
of the Church may find expression in and through the World Council. 

As to the status of the report of the first Section in Evanston, which seems 
to Father Hamer to go far beyond the Toronto statement, this will wholly 
depend on the response which the churches make to it. If it is found that 
it does not represent the mind of the churches, it will simply become a con- 
tribution to the ecumenical conversation. If it is found that it represents in 
whole or in part the mind of the churches, some of its affirmations will no 


' Istina 1954: 4. 
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doubt find their way in due time into a later modified and enlarged edition 
of the Toronto statement 


In closing this survey we would make two further points. The first is to 
admit the truth of Canon Thils’ remark that “the theologians of the ecu- 
menical milieux do not seem very ready to furnish a real theological justifi- 
cation of the existence of the World Council.’ There are, of course, various 
reasons for this and there is the fact that it has taken 20 centuries before 
the theologians of the Roman Catholic Church began to tackle in a system- 
atic way the questions of ecclesiology. Only a few years ago a well-known 
Roman Catholic theologian could write that the doctrine of the Church was 
“in a pre-theological stage” (Kosters). But it remains true that for the sake 
of the health of the World Council it is important that our theologians should 
give more time and thought to the new issues which its existence has created 
In the meantime we are grateful to those Roman Catholic 


challenge us to think these issues through 


theologians who 


In conclusion | would say that we have now to do with two types of 
Roman Catholic ecumenism (sometimes the two can be distinguished in the 


writings of one and the same person). There is an ecumenism of the “out 


sider,’” who looks at the ecumenical movement as a strange and disturbing 


phenomenon. There is the ecumenism of the “insider ’’ who, even though 


his Church is not in the World Council, feels that in what happens to-day 
in the whole field of interchurch relations and the 


search of unity sua res 


agitur and who is therefore existentially involved in it. We rejoice in the 


fact that (unless we read the signs of the times all wrong) the number of 


Roman Catholic ecumenists of this last category is constantly growing 


W. A. Visser “tT Hoort 


CHURCH UNITY IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


There is a difference between Unity and Union: and while it is of vital 


importance to bring Union into the Christian Church our first step is to 
consider its Unity 


A few years ago Thor Heyerdahl with five other 


adventurous men set 
sail from the coast of Peru in South America on a big raft known to the world 


as the “Kon-Tiki.” 


They had a modern steam-engine, but they used the 
co-operating powers of the wind and the current to prove their theory 
that possibly the Polynesian people migrated to the Central Pacific from 


South America. After one hundred and five days, through the kindness and 


mercy of the tradewinds and the Great Southern Current, they landed on a 


small Polynesian island in the Tahiti Group, and thus proved to the whole 
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world that the Kon-Tiki theory is possible. We note that it was the combin- 
ation of faith, action and clever use of the available resources that fulfilled 
their goal. It is something like this which is required in bringing about church 
unity in the South Pacific. It involves a willing cooperation of all the member 
Churches, in reaching to all corners of the “inhabited earth” with the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. 

The South Pacific is inhabited by three main native races : the Polynesians, 
west of the International Date Line, and the Melanesians and the Micro- 
nesians, north and south of the Equator and east of the International Date 
Line. The total area of the South Pacific is estimated to be 383,221 square 
miles, with a total population of a little more than two million. There are 
about eighteen governments governing them, and in them there are twenty- 
nine Mission Boards, including Roman Catholics and Protestants and some 
minor sects, working on the task of evangelizing the natives. In each of 
these groups there are Europeans and Asians. During the past hundred and 
fifty years progress has been made ; some areas have been wholly evangelized, 
and some are still partly evangelized. Of these twenty-nine Mission Boards, 
each has provision for schools, hospitals, theological training, and in most 
places orphanages. Each Mission Board works individually and spends 
more or less the same amount of money, man power, and materials in doing 
the same thing. 

This is one example: In Samoa, the London Missionary Society has a 
theological school for the training of the L.M.S. ministers only; and the 
Methodists have their own theological school, teaching more or less the same 
kind of thing, and spending the same amount of money in order to keep 
them going. Five hundred miles south of Samoa is Tonga with another 
theological school, and another 500 miles southwest of Samoa is Fiji with 
another theological school. In three groups of islands, within a radius of 
500 miles (2 days by steamer, 5 hours by air) there are four Protestant 
theological schools. How much better it would be if one United School 
could be established with a higher scholastic standard. The present standard 
is not high enough to keep pace with the high standard of secular education 
today, and not one of the schools is able to produce the kind of curriculum 
which is attractive enough for the better educated young man of today. The 
time has now come for the Churches to realize the vital importance of 
cooperation in providing for the training of a strong native ministry. 

The Central Medical School in Suva, Fiji, sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation in New York has proved a great success. Each year, each South- 
west Pacific country sends her most promising and brilliant young men for 
medical training, and after four years they return to their own countries 
fully trained as medical practitioners. It is something like this which the 
Christian Church in the South Pacific needs. The South Pacific Commission, 
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whose headquarters are now in Noumea, New Caledonia, has given another 
good lead. If it can bring together the national leaders of the South Pacific 
to discuss their common problems in health, social and economic basis, why 


cannot the Christian Church do the same? There is certainly a need for a 


Pacific branch of the World Council of Churches, to bring together the 
younger churches in the South Pacific 


There ought also to be more specialization in the training of our Christian 
leaders. It would be a good idea to make one group of islands the academic 
centre, another the theological centre, and another the agricultural centre 
We are all aware in the South Pacific today of the necessity of a higher level 


of education. This could be proven by the large number of Pacific Island 


students who are now studying in Australia and New Zealand. They go to 


Australia and New Zealand to study, and of course at the same time adapt 


themselves to the European type of life. It ts unfortunate that some students 


find it very hard to fit into their proper places when they return home. If a 
Central School were built somewhere in the South Pacific and if its curri- 
culum were adjusted to the cultural background, surely there would be no 


need for adjustment by the students afterwards! Building centres such 


as have been mentioned on the various groups of islands would be a practical 


solution to this problem. In South India the United Theological College 


at Bangalore has proved an answer to the need of the United Churches of 
South India. The high standard of theological education would be one of 
the most effective ways of bringing the people of the South Pacific to recognize 


the vital importance of church unity. Christians must be taught that unity 


is a spiritual need and not merely a social or economic one. If we believe 


that Christ is the Divine Head of the His Body the Church, and that the 
Church of Christ is One, then we must put our resources together and build 
cooperatively 


The future of the South Pacific is unknown, but in the light of the factors 


operating today we may be able to predict the direction in which the wheels 


are rolling. In fifty year’s time, everyone in Tonga, Fiji and Samoa will be 


first cousins, and whether we like it or not there will be more intermarriage 


between these groups. The two races in Fiji (the Fijians and the Indians) 


do not intermarry ; and this will mean more intermarriage with the other 


groups. This will also mean that these three groups come closer together 


For the unity of the Christian Church in the South Pacific, it is essential 


to recognise the oneness of membership. Baptism into any part of the body 


of Christ should mean membership of the whole Body. Unless this is true, 


there is no unity in the Christian Church. While complete unification of 


the ministry is a problem that the Christian Church has not yet solved, we 


could go far in co-operation and recognizing that all ministers are ministers 


of Christ. With the present situation it will be very hard to recognize every 
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minister as a minister of the Church because of the inadequate training they 
have. There ought to be a two-way traffic in the Christian ministry. If the 
language problems could be solved, every minister should be able to exchange 
pulpits wherever fitting and possible. There should be a complete inter- 
communion, a oneness in the “Lord’s Table.” And there should be comity 
arrangements concerning the areas in which the churches work. As far as 
the missionary areas are concerned there is little overlapping, but there is a 
call for co-operation. 

It was my privilege to be awarded a scholarship by the American Me- 
thodist Church to go for further education to America. The funds raised 
for the scholarships are the result of the giving of just ordinary folk of the 
Church who wish to support the work. During the past eleven years, they 
have made it possible for more than 800 students to visit the States for 
further education. This is not only Christian generosity but a /iving invest- 
ment. My studies at the University have helped me to know and love Christ 
as a Tongan. He is not a foreigner to me, but a Christ who understands my 
own people and culture. It is this kind of knowledge that my people need 

Let it be our prayer that the people of the South Pacific will soon come 
to realize the importance of church unity. We must present the Gospel to 
all the inhabited earth, and make it simple enough so that the man in the 
street, or the man who lives under the thatched huts of the South Seas, will 
recognize the Lordship of the Man of the Cross. 

JOHN A. HAVEA 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE KYODAN 


The Eighth General Assembly of the Kyodan (the United Church of 
Christ in Japan) held in October 1954 in Tokyo passed almost unanimously 
the draft of the Confession of Faith which was worked out by the specifically 
appointed committee and recommended by the Executive Board. The Kyodan 
had been deeply concerned to have its own confession since its founda- 
tion. The acceptance of the confession, therefore, was a most significant 
event for the Kyodan. This, however, was not achieved without difficulties. 
The Kyodan is a united church consisting of more than 30 denominations, 
each of which has its own traditional background. And this traditional 
background the Constitution of the Kyodan pledges to hold in high esteem. 
Despite this sincere commitment, the Kyodan has been growing into a single 
unitary church, and consequently has come urgently to require one common 
confession. This growth culminated in the passing by the Sixth General 


Assembly of a resolution that the Executive Board appoint a specific com- 


mittee for drafting the Confession. The Drafting Committee worked on it 
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for four years, during which it had to combat many difficult problems chiefly 
due to the historical circumstances under which the Kyodan was born 
However, the Committee, headed by Prof. Ken Ishihara, a most highly 
respected theologian in this country, succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
one after another, till at long last it completed the draft just in time for the 
Eighth General Assembly. Its adoption by the Kyodan’s General Assembly 
was a dramatic scene which will be an inspiration for years to come 

The English translation of the Confession of Faith of the Kyodan reads 
as follows: 

“We believe and confess 

The Old and New Testaments, inspired of God, testify to Christ, reveal 
the truth of the Gospel, and are the sole Canon upon which the Church 
should depend. Thus the Holy Bible, being the Word of God, by the Holy 
Spirit gives us perfect knowledge of God and salvation, and is the unerring 
standard of faith and life 

The One God, revealed by the Lord Jesus Christ, and testified to in the 
Holy Scripture, being Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is the triune God. The 
Son, who became man for the salvation of us sinners, was crucified and made 
our redemption by offering Himself to God as the perfect sacrifice once for all 

By His grace God chooses us and justifies us, forgiving our sins only 
through faith in Christ. In this unchangeable grace the Holy Spirit accom 
plishes His work by sanctifying us and making us bear the fruits of right 
eousness 

The Church is the Body of Christ the Lord, and is the congregation of 
those who are called by grace. The church maintains public worship, preaches 
the Gospel aright, administers the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and being diligent in works of love, waits for the return of the Lord 

Thus believing, we join the saints of ages in confessing the Apostles’ 
Creed : 

(Here the Apostles’ Creed follows.) 


Let us make a very few brief comments upon this Confession 


(1) First of all, we should like to call attention to the fact that this Con 
fession is really a spontaneous expression of our faith which we already held 
tacitly in common. We tried to respect every ecumenical creed and evan- 
gelical confession which most of our churches constituting the Kyodan had 
as their historical legacy. And there were some who conscienciously would 
not like to commit themselves to any creed. These facts together with other 
psychological factors naturally tended to be obstacles to having one common 
confession of faith. But, in spite of all these counter-factors, being together 
and working together for 14 years in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 


irresistibly drew us together in matters of faith. Our sense of difference faded 


away, misunderstandings were cleared and the sense of unity was greatly 
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minister as a minister of the Church because of the inadequate training they 
have. There ought to be a two-way traffic in the Christian ministry. If the 
language problems could be solved, every minister should be able to exchange 
pulpits wherever fitting and possible. There should be a complete inter- 
communion, a oneness in the “Lord’s Table.”” And there should be comity 
arrangements concerning the areas in which the churches work. As far as 
the missionary areas are concerned there is little overlapping, but there is a 
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It was my privilege to be awarded a scholarship by the American Me- 
thodist Church to go for further education to America. The funds raised 
for the scholarships are the result of the giving of just ordinary folk of the 
Church who wish to support the work. During the past eleven years, they 
have made it possible for more than 800 students to visit the States for 
further education. This is not only Christian generosity but a living invest- 
ment. My studies at the University have helped me to know and love Christ 
as a Tongan. He is not a foreigner to me, but a Christ who understands my 


own people and culture. It is this kind of knowledge that my people need 


Let it be our prayer that the people of the South Pacific will soon come 
to realize the importance of church unity. We must present the Gospel to 
all the inhabited earth, and make it simple enough so that the man in the 
street, or the man who lives under the thatched huts of the South Seas, will 
recognize the Lordship of the Man of the Cross. 

JOHN A. HAVEA 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE KYODAN 


The Eighth General Assembly of the Kyodan (the United Church of 
Christ in Japan) held in October 1954 in Tokyo passed almost unanimously 
the draft of the Confession of Faith which was worked out by the specifically 
appointed committee and recommended by the Executive Board. The Kyodan 
had been deeply concerned to have its own confession since its founda- 
tion. The acceptance of the confession, therefore, was a most significant 
event for the Kyodan. This, however, was not achieved without difficulties. 
The Kyodan is a united church consisting of more than 30 denominations, 
each of which has its own traditional background. And this traditional 
background the Constitution of the Kyodan pledges to hold in high esteem. 
Despite this sincere commitment, the Kyodan has been growing into a single 
unitary church, and consequently has come urgently to require one common 
confession. This growth culminated in the passing by the Sixth General 
Assembly of a resolution that the Executive Board appoint a specific com- 
mittee for drafting the Confession. The Drafting Committee worked on it 
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for four years, during which it had to combat many difficult problems chiefly 


due to the historical circumstances under which the Kyodan was born. 
However, the Committee, headed by Prof. Ken Ishihara, a most highly 
respected theologian in this country, succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
one after another, till at long last it completed the draft just in time for the 
Eighth General Assembly. Its adoption by the Kyodan’s General Assembly 
was a dramatic scene which will be an inspiration for years to come 

The English translation of the Confession of Faith of the Kyodan reads 
as follows: 

“We believe and confess 

The Old and New Testaments, inspired of God, testify to Christ, reveal 
the truth of the Gospel, and are the sole Canon upon which the Church 
should depend. Thus the Holy Bible, being the Word of God, by the Holy 
Spirit gives us perfect knowledge of God and salvation, and is the unerring 
standard of faith and life 

The One God, revealed by the Lord Jesus Christ, and testified to in the 
Holy Scripture, being Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is the triune God. The 
Son, who became man for the salvation of us sinners, was crucified and made 
our redemption by offering Himself to God as the perfect sacrifice once for all 

By His grace God chooses us and justifies us, forgiving our sins only 
through faith in Christ. In this unchangeable grace the Holy Spirit accom 
plishes His work by sanctifying us and making us bear the fruits of right 
eousness 

The Church is the Body of Christ the Lord, and is the congregation of 
those who are called by grace. The church maintains public worship, preaches 
the Gospel aright, administers the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, and being diligent in works of love, waits for the return of the Lord 

Thus believing, we join the saints of ages in confessing the Apostles’ 
Creed 

(Here the Apostles’ Creed follows.) 


Let us make a very few brief comments upon this Confession 


(1) First of all, we should like to call attention to the fact that this Con 
fession is really a spontaneous expression of our faith which we already held 
tacitly in common. We tried to respect every ecumenical creed and evan 
gelical confession which most of our churches constituting the Kyodan had 
as their historical legacy. And there were some who conscienciously would 
not like to commit themselves to any creed. These facts together with other 
psychological factors naturally tended to be obstacles to having one common 
confession of faith. But, in spite of all these counter-factors, being together 
and working together for 14 years in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
irresistibly drew us together in matters of faith. Our sense of difference faded 


away, misunderstandings were cleared and the sense of unity was greatly 
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strengthened. Such being the case, not a single member church seceded from 
the Kyodan on account of the adoption of this Confession. 

(2) Secondly, the fundamental principles of almost all evangelical chur- 
ches, such as the authority of the Bible, the doctrine of the Trinity and of 
justification by faith alone are taken in the Confession. This positively defines 
the essential character of the Kyodan as evangelical through and through. 

(3) Thirdly, the doctrine of sanctification is also confessed. Our discus- 
sions, which we believe were continually under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, came to the conclusion that God who chooses and forgives us by 
His grace never fails to continue His unchangeable, gracious activity and 
accomplish His saving work by sanctifying us (Rom. 8: 30). The stress is 
put on the phrase “in this unchangeable grace,” which means that the grace 
of forgiveness, and of sanctification are identical. It was really a tremendous 
thing that in this confession Calvinists and Methodists together with the 
Holiness group whole-heartedly joined together in saying “Amen.” 

(4) Fourthly, the eschatological as well as the ethical nature of the Kyodan 
as the Body of Christ is also stressed. This section summarises the character 
of the eschatological existence of the Church in accord with its devotional as 
well as ethical existence. 

In concluding this short article I should like to quote with approval Prof. 
Ishihara’s closing words concerning the Confession. “It is, I think, a great, 
significant event for the Kyodan that it has come to adopt the Confession 
of Faith 14 years after its birth. It is significant, because the Kyodan has 
by now grown in unity so that it is confident that the time has come when 
it can stand up as one unitary church confessing one common faith. It is 
significant because in declaring the Confession which is elaborated in such a 
definite form as cannot be easily modified, the Kyodan as a historical and 
responsible existent faces squarely the rest of the world. In having the 
Confession the Kyodan has made a significant achievement in the whole 
history of Christendom. In this objective presentation of our Confession we 
are showing to the world that we are no longer self-complacent subjectivists 
who are under the influence of mysticism.” 


TAKESHI MuTO 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF THE NETHERLANDS REFORMED CHURCH 


The Institute of the Netherlands Reformed Church, which is located in 
Utrecht, F. C. Dondersstraat 9, and originally called “Sociologisch Instituut 
van ‘Kerk en Wereld’,”” was founded in 1945. 
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The background and purpose of this sociological centre may be formulated 


as (1) to serve the Church in its confrontation with the position of groups, 


such as working class people and intellectuals, which have only a very mar- 


ginal or no relation at all to the Church ; (2) to make the Church aware of 
its OWN position in a rapidly changing world, and (3) to provide the Church 
with an open mind and acute insight as to the workings — and implications 

of such interdependent and interwoven forces as secularization, growth 
of technology, urbanisation, industrialization and so on, that constitute the 
modern trend of social development 

The task of this Church Institute is, thus, two-fold. In the first place, 
it is supposed to function as a scientific research centre. Secondly, but not 
in the last place, it is asked to practise an applied sociology in order to point 
out possible ways along which the different human groups may be approached, 
and may be understood in their own life situation and problems 

Needless to say such a sociological approach did not always and every- 
where receive an equally hearty welcome within the Church. The fact that 
sociology is a young discipline, and even more its introduction as a completely 
new and strange element in the arsenal of traditional Church instruments, 
account for this in the first place 

Here I want to confine my remarks to the period 1951-1955, and in this 
space of time one may discern 3 trends. First, one towards consolidation, 


second, one towards integration, and finally, one towards further growth 


A. Consolidation 


On January 1, 1952, the Institute’s official name changed from Sociolo- 
gical Institute of “Kerk en Wereld,”’ to Sociological Institute of the Nether 
lands Reformed Church. For on that same date the New Church Order 
came into operation, and one of the stipulations therein reads: “that there 
shall be on behalf of the church an institute for sociological research and 
church statistics.” Another indication of the Institute’s official position in 
the organisational structure of the Netherlands Reformed Church can be 
found in the composition of the Board of Trustees. Three, and since 1954 
five, members of this Board are appointed by the General Synod of the 
Church as representatives of the General Visitorial Board, the College of 
General Supervision, the Council for Pastoral Care, the General Diaconal 
Council, and the General Board of Churchwardens. The Secretary-General 
of the Church is a Board member by virtue of his office. The old ties with 
“Kerk en Wereld”’ receive official recognition in that this institution submits 
the names of three other trustees out of the total of nine 

The formation, in 1952, of a new government Department for Welfare 
Work proved to be a second consolidating force. A more efficiently coor- 


dinated social policy became possible hereby, as well as a more thorough 
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and effective study and research programme with respect to the different 
kinds of social problems with which Holland has been confronted since 
World War II. It is true —in a typical Dutch way this policy of over-all 
coordination was accompanied by a growing organizational differentiation 
not along functional but along denominational or ideological lines. Besides 
the Roman Catholic Social Research Bureau, founded in 1948, there came 
into existence in 1953 a Reformed (“Gereformeerd’’) and a Humanist Socio- 
logical Institute. In spite of this one can say that a framework has been 
furnished which facilitates the financing of new and necessary research pro- 
jects, and which is of great importance in improving the relevance as much 
as the significance of our sociological investigations to the many pressing 
questions with which our nation is struggling. Industrialisation of rural 
communities, stimulating migration out of under-developed areas to other 
regions where there are greater opportunities for work, the rapid growth 
of many large and medium-size cities and towns, the adjustment and 
integration of different groups of Indo-European and Indonesian origin who 
hope for a new future in Holland, promoting all kinds of social welfare work, 
the planning of community centres and youth settlements, are some of the 
things that have to be dealt with. Taking an active part in the investigations 
concerning these and similar questions is not enough, however, for a Church 
which considers it to be its Christian duty and privilege to be concerned 
for the nation’s spiritual and material welfare. For such a Church it is 
important, of course, to get informed through the Sociological Institute, 
about how things are at present, about what is going on. But it is equally 
important to know what has to be done, and more especially, how and in 
which direction spiritual and material welfare can be achieved. Therefore, 
the Netherlands Reformed Church decided in 1953 to call into existence a 
Commissariat for Social and Cultural Work. The task of this agency is 
directed towards the study, planning and promotion, as well as the organi- 
sation and operation of all kinds of activities in connection with the Church’s 
apostolate, pastorate, diaconate in the widest sense. As a matter of fact, 
the coming into existence of this Commissariat resulted in a stimulus for 
further integration of the position and the work of the Sociological Institute 


A very recent element of consolidation pertains to the fact, that we finally 


succeeded in finding new and better accommodation for housing the Institute 

The personnel situation, on the other hand, is still causing some trouble. 
rhe supply of sociologists is not yet adequate to meet the demand and finding 
among them Reformed young men or women, possessing that rather rare 
combination of requirements incidental to doing research work in the service 
of a Church institute, appears to be quite a hard job. 
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B. Integration 


The extent to which the work of the Institute may be considered to be 
relevant to the problems of church and society, can best be illustrated by 


an enumeration of the research projects that have been executed since 1951 


(a) Research projects on behalf of local church parishes 


First, I think of a sociographic investigation undertaken in the old 
Hanseatic town of Kampen. For many centuries after its mediaeval years of 
prosperity were over, it had been known as a “dead town.” However, since 
that part of the Zuider Zee on which Kampen was situated became the new 


land of the Northeastern Polder, this sleepy old town turned into a bustling 


regional transport and traffic centre. Some aspects of this new development, 


in particular what were considered to be symptoms of declining interest in 
church and spiritual matters, alarmed the local Reformed community. One 
must admit that such alarm was not unfounded. On the other hand, the 
uneasiness of the Kampen Church sprang, unconsciously perhaps, more 
from the wish to preserve the “peace and quiet” of the old days than from 
the desire to discover how to cope with the new development (1951) 

Ot quite another nature was a research into the social and church situation 
in a parish, located in Rotterdam’s slum areas, and known as the Jaffa 
district Since the position of the church causes a good deal of trouble in 
Rotterdam as such in view of the fact that the pattern of growth of this 
young metropolis parallels in many respects that of Detroit (U.S.A.) or 
Johannesburg (South Africa) — one can imagine what kind of problems the 
Jaffa parish is facing. Catechism, diaconate and similar kinds of traditional 
type church activities appeared to be completely out of place in this world 
of underdogs and street-corner youth (1952) 

Different, again, was the situation in the old river town of Gorcum, 
where because of rapidly increasing industrialization a kind of twin-city, 
New Gorcum, is developing. Old and New Gorcum differ in a considerable 
number of aspects. The main objective of the research report was, therefore, 
to assist the local Reformed Church to work out a new and more up to 
date programme for diaconate and youth work, and to set up a parish 
organization suited to the special demands and needs of the immigrant 
population (1952) 

Meanwhile, the little river village of Hoogviiet, ull then a community of 
predominantly Reformed farmhands and small fishermen, had been picked 
to become the site for a new satellite city. Within a few years this city, also 
called Hoogvliet, will be housing 60.000 people who will work either in 
Rotterdam or at the near-by oil refineries of the Royal Dutch Shell Petro 
leum Company. It was quite understandable, therefore, that the ¢ hurch of 


Hoogvliet decided to ask our Institute for extensive advice regarding the 
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all-important question, how the local church could and should meet the 
consequences of a phenomenon hitherto unknown in the Netherlands. And 
indeed, Hoogvliet may well be considered as a focus of many problems of 
a sociological and city-planning nature, which challenge the church to do a 
lot of further study and detailed research. A slightly abridged edition of 
the Hoogvliet report has been published, in Dutch, in our quarterly Socio- 
logisch Bulletin, 1953, Nr. 4. 

The huge house-building projects, launched all over the country in an 
attempt to catch up with our post-war housing shortage, together with our 
post-war policy of large-scale industrialisation are causing a rapid expansion 
of many cities, towns, and even villages. Because of this our Institute is 
forced to pay more and more attention to all kinds of questions dealing with 
town and country planning, in particular with respect to local church building 
programmes. So the Institute has given so-called “planning”’ advice to the 
Boards of Churchwardens of the following three places : Almelo, an expand- 
ing textile and metal town in the Eastern part of the Netherlands, Zeist and 
Bennekom, two dormitory towns in the centre of our country, of which the 
former seems to be developing into a centre of light industries. 

It will be clear, however, that this type of planning inevitably verges 
upon, and actually requires a sociological report. Questions such as how, 
where, when and what kind of buildings are wanted most: a church, a youth 
or social work centre, if not a combination of either, cannot be answered, 
if one is not thoroughly informed — not only about the needs and demands, 
but also about the particular pattern of life, which determines these needs 
of the people in the town or neighbourhood concerned. 

Among this series of projects we may also mention the report “Viaardin- 
gen, a study of a town in development, from fishing port to industrial site” 
(1954). This project was a novelty in so far it was sponsored jointly by the 
municipal authorities and the local Netherlands Reformed Church, both 
being extremely interested in, and concerned about the integration of the 
great numbers of new residents, who differ from the “old time’’ Vlaardingers 
in background as well as in outlook. As a problem of this nature can never 
be dealt with adequately by the Church alone which, of course, is fully 
realized by a church fostering the “apostolic vision” of a “people’s church” 

such a jointly sponsored project is highly preferable, provided the deno- 
minational pattern of the town under investigation is sufficiently homo- 
gencous. 


The flood, that ravaged the south-west of the Netherlands on I ebruary I, 
1953, prompted the Netherlands Reformed Church to entrust the newly 
instituted Foundation for Practical Psychological and Pedagogical Work 
(S.P.A.), in close co-operation with our Institute, with a research project in 
three of the worst afflicted areas of the flooded region, namely the islands 
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of Hoekse Waard, Goeree-Overflakkee and Schouwen Duiveland. Especially 
aimed at the situation of the younger generation on these isolated and back- 
ward islands, which are highly traditional in church matters and now heavily 
devastated, this project was the first instance of team work between socio- 
logists, social psychologists and social workers 

At the request of the Commission for Theological Higher Education an 
estimate was made of the future number of theological students who can be 
expected to attend the Theological Seminary of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church 

The following items are now in progress: a sociological analysis of the 
Land of Heusden and Altena on behalf of the Netherlands Reformed Founda 
tion for Social Work in the South, a research project in the Classis Doetinchem 
in the province of Gelderland, and the writing of a report for the Union of 
Dutch Clergymen on a recent inquiry concerning housing conditions in 


church rectories 


(b) Research projects initiated by the direction of the Sociological Institute 
itself 


From the very beginning the Institute has been interested in studying the 
changes that are taking place in our society. There was good reason for 
this, for the social foundations of post-war Holland are deeply disturbed, 
especially as the new economic policy of large-scale industrialization affected 
foremost the countryside Thus, several parts of rural Holland, and not 
seldom the most backward ones, have been exposed to a torrent of urban 


influences. Of course, these were not our villagers’ first encounters with city 


civilization. By means of train, bus and the nowadays very popular “humm- 


ing bike’’ (the motor-cycle of the lower income-brackets) as well as the modern 
communication media, newspaper, radio, telephone, more and more city 
ways of life have intruded into the village. And the very circumstances that 
industrialisation was expected to meet constructively, the low social statu 
of the farm hand, disguised unemployment resulting from a high birthrate, 
the lack of new land and so on, had for a long time already been 

of a growing materialism and radicalism among various group 

population. However, never before had the contacts between 

lage, industry and agriculture clashed as continuously as today 

life-patterns and social hierarchies will be or have been destr 

the influx of migrants from the cities (officials, skilled workers 

managers and captains of industry) and because many 

commuters. In a word, a social and psychological upheaval is going on 
which endangers still more the already poorly integrated social framework 


of these underde veloped areas which we usually cal! development area 
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Taking all this into consideration, the directors of our Institute decided 
to venture a series of systematic enquiries into the social and spiritual effects 
of several rural industrialization projects in the Netherlands. Thus, three 
areas were selected, where large-scale industrialization began (a) about one 
century ago, (6) after the first World War, and (c) after World War II. 
Through such a comparative approach we hoped to gain valuable insights 
both into the general and into the specific problems springing from rural 
industrialization processes. The oldest “stratum’’ was explored in Nijverdal, 
Almelo and Enschede, nowadays booming industrial centres of a region, 
where a little over 100 years ago the first textile mills had been built. In 
the neighbourhood of Ijmuiden’s North Sea locks is the Steel Mills Complex, 
which in a period of not more than 30 years has become the most heavily 
industrialized area of our country. Here a group of workers’ families 
were studied, and through this we gathered interesting material con- 
cerning several factors which are at work in shaping the spiritual “mosaic” 
of a modern industrial community (part of this study was published in our 
quarterly Sociologisch Bulletin, 1952 Nr. 1). Finally, we focused our atten- 
tion on the most recent “landslide,”’ which is now taking place in the South- 
eastern part of the province of Drenthe, as former peat-diggers and farm-hands 
flock to the newly established industries. 

A complete picture, resulting from a comparative study of the material 
gathered through these inquiries, is not yet available, but for the present a 
few conclusions may be formulated. In this “encounter” between industry 
and rural life the church frequently tends to side with the conservative (i. ¢ 
rural) party. On the other hand, if the church does not shun the encroaching 
industrial world, then church work often tends to become a typical “one- 
way-traffic’” approach, from the pulpit down to the audience, instead of 
engaging in the mutual dialogue, which is so badly needed, between the two 


worlds of industry and rural life that do not meet on equal terms and, there- 


fore, are more likely to grow apart than to grow together. Only in a very 
few cases was it found, that the (local) church had been able to place itself 
above the two factions, confronting both of them with St. Paul’s admonition 


to the Corinthians that they should have the same care one for another 
(I Cor. 12: 25). 


(c) Research projects sponsored by national, provincial or municipal govern- 


ment agencies, and all kinds of (semi) public or private institutions and 
organizations 


This type of research project is usually of an applied nature, and is 
almost always executed in co-operation with other sociological and psychol- 
ogical institutes. 
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Thus, the Department for Welfare Work has been sponsoring enquiries 
into the special problems of a number of under-developed areas, the assimilation 
of certain groups of repatriated countrymen, who preferred or were forced to 
leave Indonesia, the social aspects of the many new (mushroom) residential 
sections of our larger cities, and the factors determining inland migration 

In the near future our Institute will participate in a two or three year 
study of the socio-cultural implications of increasing the shift-system in large 
industrial plants, which is taking place under the direction of the Commission 
Stimulating Productivity. By happy coincidence another project, instigated 
by the Foundation for Social Work of the Province of North-Holland, will 
be started at about the same time in the /jmond-District, a highly industri- 


alized area, whose population has already for some 30 years been exposed 


to working conditions similar to those the above mentioned Commission is 
planning to study on a nation-wide scale 
Needless to say, this type of study and the results yielded can be 


of the utmost importance in designing new and reorganizing already- 


existing kinds of church work fitting the needs of modern industrial society 
And, fortunately, there appears to be within the church an increasing will- 


ingness to heed what is going on, now that society is very much on the move 


C. Further Growth 


However, society is not the only thing on the move. Sociology is “en 
route” too. Once boasting of uncovering the intricacies of social life and 
formulating eternal sociological laws, the aspirations of this new discipline 
gradually had to come down to a less presumptuous level, and are now 
focusing on “Gegenwartsaufgaben,” “Soziologie Heute,’ “The Crisis of our 
Age.” Sociology’s cocksureness may even be said to have turned today into 
a kind of “cockshyness,” as it is dawning on sociologists that the same. fate 
has befallen the science of society as befalls all other sciences — the fate of 
stumbling on from one discovery to another, from the one problem solved 
to dozens of new ones still to be mastered 

As the first Dutchmen, who applied themselves “professionally” to what 
they labelled “‘sociography,”’ sprang from a strong positivist tradition, socio 
logy in the Netherlands has always put much emphasis on empirical research 
It is, therefore, understandable that in the first years of its existence the 
Sociological Institute occupied itself almost exclusively with sociographic 
fact-finding, or with monographs on religiographic subjects, many an example 
of which can be found in our quarterly Sociologisch Bulletin, and in the 
Handboek Pastorale Sociologie to be published in 4 volumes, each of them 
covering a part of our country 

Thanks to this first period of path-finding and data-gathering, the Institute 
in later years has been able to build up by trial and error new positions from 


14 
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which to tackle the problems which confront us. One of these newly ven- 


tured approaches concentrates on so-called group-images and group-judg- 
ments. This method was applied by Paul Kraemer in his study “A New 
Emmen is being Born.”’ By analysing, comparing and testing the “collective” 
attitudes of various groups (farmers, farmhands, peat workers, factory 
workers, craftsmen, shopkeepers, clerical and professional workers, officials 
and local “respectables,”’ each of these groups representing in their specific 
way one of two contrasting worlds) he attempted to trace the patterns of 
the reactions that accompany, and influence the success of the rural indus- 
trialization project south-east of Drenthe. A variation of the same method 
was used in the doctoral thesis of Dr. P. Smits, “Church and City”’ (No. 3 
in the series of Publications of the Sociological Institute of the Netherland 
Reformed Church) 

The Institute is working on another methodological approach which it is 
seeking to adapt to sociological phenomena ; it is grafted upon the psychology 
of “the second person,” of “the dialogue,” which is advocated by a group 
of modern psychologists in the Netherlands. A first experiment on this 
sociology of “the Encounter” can be found in the study of “The Encounter 
between an old Farmers’ Community and a modern Oil Company in Schoone- 
beek, Drenthe.” 

Through these attempts at developing and refining new methods and 
approaches, our Institute is contributing to today’s discussion in sociological 
circles, which, in our opinion, has been dominated too long and too exclu- 
sively by those who hold that sociology may be defined as the science of 
social adaptation 

Thus, our Institute is taking part in a process of consolidation, integra- 
tion and continuous growth, in which it may experience — as an Institute 
serving the Church —a little of the healthy tension one finds in the parable 
of the unjust steward : “for the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light’ (Luke 16: 8) 


P. DE JONG 
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Rapid Social Change as a Challenge to the Churches 


Undoubtedly the most important result of the Evanston Report on the 
Responsible Society in a World Perspective, and of the subsequent discussions of 
that report, is the new awareness of the problems of the areas of rapid social 
change (which some suggest should be called the countries of ultra-rapid social 
change ) 

At Evanston we became aware of the tremendous and very serious challenges 
which confront the churches and individual Christians not only of these countries, 
but of the whole world, in view of the impact of western technical commercial 
civilisation upon the countries of Asia and Africa and Latin America The 
Evanston report recommended that the new Department on Church and Society 
give these problems priority in its future study programme 

There is a growing conviction that the well-being of these areas is the most 
important question confronting our world. Mr. Hammarskjold, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, in his recent address to the Economic and Social 
Council in Geneva, indicated very clearly the fundamental importance of this 


problem in relation to the present world economic situation. He said; “We 


have by now gained considerable insight into the problem of bridging a gap 


which may emerge between effective demand and the capacity to produce in 
developed countries. We have yet to acquire adequate experience and wisdom, 
however, in the matter of closing the large divide between productive capacity 
and human requirements in under-developed countries. This is the major long 
term economic proble m facing our generation, the greatest economic challenge 
to nations both individually and collectivel; 

Why is this apparently economic problem a problem which the churches 
must face? First of all because it raises the whole problem of human solidarity 
and of responsibility of the peoples for each other. As we rediscover that within 
the family of the Church Universal we are responsible for each other, do we 
not at the same time see more clearly that there is an even wider responsibility 
which includes all men as brothers for whom Christ died? And secondly because 
rapid social change, in which the economic and technical factors are allowed to 
function without any guidance or restriction, leads to new forms of exploitation 
and “‘man’s inhumanity to man 

The churches must seriously study the grave spiritual and ethical issues 


which arise where old patterns of community break down and have to give way 
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to new forms of life. They must become creative in helping the nations con- 
cerned to elaborate standards and criteria in the light of which changes are to 
be evaluated. And they must themselves pioneer in giving shape to new forms 
of community. 

This is the significance of the new study which has been launched by the 
Division of Studies and in which church leaders and laymen in all parts of the 
world are invited to participate. And that is why several articles in this issue 
of the Review deal with the issues of rapid social change in various parts of 
the world. 


Sociological Aspects of the Ecumenical Problem 


In the autumn of 1949 The Ecumenical Review published a letter from 
Dr. C. H. Dodd on **Unavowed Motives in Ecumenical Discussions.” Dr. Dodd 
expressed the conviction that it would be salutary to bring into the open those 
social and political motives which constantly weigh with us in our attitude to 
other churches, though they may not be avowed. The challenge was taken up 
by “Faith and Order.” At first the question was discussed as the problem of 
““non-theological factors affecting Christian unity” but, since it was recognised 
that this seemed to suggest that this problem had nothing to do with theology, 
‘social and cultural factors affecting Christian unity.” 
In its meeting at Davos last summer a further stage was reached when Dean 


‘ 


it was later described as 


Muelder submitted the memorandum which is printed in this issue of the Review. 
The Commission on Faith and Order agreed that the main issue raised in this 
memorandum, the issue of institutionalism, should be considered the focal point 
of the study of social and cultural factors affecting unity. 

The significance of Dean Muelder’s memorandum lies in the fact that the 
insights of sociology are brought to bear upon the ecumenical situation. Readers 
who are not familiar with the specialised vocabulary of modern sociology (which 
is still at the stage of creating its specific categories and concepts) may feel 
like being invited to move into a strange country and without a map. But we 


hope that they will be adventurous enough to undertake the journey anyway. 


For it is important that we should all learn to understand in how far the churches, 
and indeed the ecumenical movement itself, are involved in and dominated by 
the social and cultural realities which it is the business of sociology to analyse. 

Does this mean that we admit that the issues of ecumenical relationships 
are in the last analysis just social and cultural issues ? It does not. It means 
rather that we can only have a truly serious conversation about the fundamental 
theological issues, if we have first analysed our own positions and those of our 
partners in the discussion sufficiently to be quite sure what are the ultimate 
issues in which truth itself is at stake. And in this matter the ecumenical move- 
ment can render a great service. It is hard to discover the unavowed elements 
in the position of one’s own denomination. But it is not so hard to discover 
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them in the position of another denomination or confession. We can help each 


other in discovering what are the accidental social and cultural elements in our 
positions and what are the basic theological convictions. Thus the entrance of 
sociology into the ecumenical arena may have a purifying effect on our common 


search for true unity 


The Mission of Fellowship to Istanbul 


It is difficult to understand why public opinion at large has taken so little 
notice of the great tragedy which occurred at Istanbul on the night of Sep- 
tember 6th, with its extremely serious consequences for the life of the Christian 
community in that city. Is it simply that we have heard of so many calamities, 
that we are no longer able to react? Or has it simply not been understood that 
what happened on that terrible night was not merely a “riot™, but an attempt 
to ruin the Christian community in Istanbul and to destroy its Churches 

It was obvious that the World Council had to take action. And, precisel) 
because it seemed that the outside world was not deeply concerned about the 
tragedy, it was necessary that this action should take the form of a clear demon 
stration of solidarity with a member church in the hour of its great need. That 
was why the Mission of Fellowship was sent to Istanbul 

The report of the Mission is printed in this issue of our review. The echoes 
which we have had from Istanbul show that the mission did what it was intended 
to do. It made clear that there were Christians in other lands who cared. At 
the same time it could say to the Turkish authorities that justice required that 
the promises for compensation would be generously fulfilled and that the safety 
of minorities be guaranteed against the recurrence of such events in the future 

We must pray that wise counsels will prevail and that every effort toward 
reconciliation and improvement in relationships may be made. In the mean 
time the churches of other countries have the opportunity to manifest their 
solidarity with the Christians in Turkey. For the Division of Interchurch Aid 
of the World Council of Churches seeks to raise an emergency fund of $75,000 
in order to meet the immediate needs of the many families who are deprived 
of shelter and of the elementary necessities of life. We hope that many chur 


ches will respond 
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The crop of devotional books shows no sign of abating in our time. The 
quality is perhaps more variable than in books of scholarship by the pro- 
fessionally competent, but for that reason the discovery of a precious gem 


when it happens is all the more exciting. The hunger of men for reading 
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that will feed and quicken the spirit is so great in this field that even very 
ordinary things seem to find their way into print 

In the past year many in the latent church in America which is made up 
of all those souls who hunger and thirst for a life that is wider than their 
own have been deeply touched by Anne Morrow Lindbergh's Gift from the 
Sea. In it, she describes her own need for solitude, for a return to elemental 
things, for a closer touch with the rough mysteries that life by the sea always 
abounds in. While it is a very personal book about the life of a sensitive 
woman caught up in the meaningful responsibilities of family life in our 
time, it speaks a universal and authentic word to all and has been widely 
and I think rightly acclaimed. While it only takes its readers to the vestibule 
of the spiritual life, it does it so easily and so naturally that they may be less 
shy of those who can then encourage them to go on in. It is written with 
rare grace and charm 

Another important event of the year is the appearance of John Baillie’s 
A Diary of Readings, a kind of companion volume to his moving Diary of 
Private Prayer that has stood the test of many years of use. The Readings 
consist of a page for each day in the year and the selections from one author 
for each day are made up of the rich gleanings of a life-time of spiritual 
reading. Not since Bouquet’s A Lectionary of Christian Prose has there 
appeared such a useful volume for daily use to have beside the scriptures and 
the small staple of Christian classics 

There have been as usual a considerable number of books on the practice 
of prayer John Sutherland Bonnell’s Practice and Power of Prayer is a 
brief series of sermons that are lighted up with his characteristic gift for 


anecdote and contagious witness, but they probe few new aspects of the 


subject. Albert Belden’s Practice of Prayer is a disarmingly simple little book 


that is marked by a broad sanity and by a few practical hints that are well 
placed. Laurence Lovasik’s Praying the Gospels is a Roman Catholic writer's 
arrangement of a series of New Testament passages for meditation. Each 
set of passages is followed by an amplifying prayer that the reader is meant 
to use in devotions and to make his own Ihe prayers vary from telling 
exercises of immersion in the thought of the scripture that has preceded them, 
to didactic account of what the scripture means that seem out of place in 
being addressed to God. It is doubtful if it will commend itself to minds 
who would prefer to press their own meanings from their encounter with 
scripture 

Another Roman Catholic anthology and one that will be of real use to 
those of other faiths is a fine collection of Priéres des Premiers Chrétiens which 
has been assembled by Professor A. Hamman of Metz. This contains prayers 
from the New Testament, from the earliest Christian Fathers, from the 


martyrs and from the whole range of the Christian community into the fourth 
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century. Some of the prayers of the martyrs for constancy in their terrible 
ordeals belong in the daily fare of those who feel the Christian life asks little 
of them today. 

A litle book of Hans Asmussen’s published in the early years of the war 
as Betet ohne Unterlass has been re-issued in a Freich translation with the 
blessings of the Community of Taizé, near Cluny, under the title of Le Combat 
de la Priére. \t is a gruff, blunt set of instructions for prayer by this great 
ecumenically minded Protestant who has no fear of using the treasures of 
the Roman Catholic church in the matter of prayer, as well as underlining 
the place of the Word in Christian prayer. 

Lynn J. Radcliffe’s Making Prayer Real is an unpretentious but well-organ- 
ized and admirably illustrated book on prayer written by an American 
Methodist pastor who has an excellent working knowledge of the whole 
tradition of prayer. Perhaps the best of these substantial manuals on prayer 
is John Casteel’s Rediscovering Prayer. Here is the experience of a lifetime 
of the practice and study of prayer, of retreats, and of the whole catalogue 
of obstacles to prayer that hold men back. John Casteel has a beautiful 
taste for the whole range of literature and belles-lettres and he uses it tellingly 
in pointing the wisdom that this book is full of. It is a mature book that 
has not hurried into print and it is likely to be widely read and appreciated 
for some time to come. 

The Westminster Press has re-issued John Wesley’s format of the /mita- 
tion of Christ which he called A Christian’s Pattern. Fiercely concerned as 
he was for the daily nurture of his religious community, Wesley prepared this 
little volume for their use and although the sharply Roman Catholic elements 
have been deleted, a very substantial residue of the original text remains. 

James M. Gillis of the Paulist Fathers has written a book of short essays 
on the spiritual life, So Near to God, that deal with man’s contemporary 
situation, his impoverishment as a result of being starved of solitude and 
prayer, and of the place of certain theological and ethical elements in his 
recovery from this condition. The book is mainly devoted to the life of 
prayer and while it is overstudded with quotation, it has a soundness that 
comes from an old priest who knows both the monotony of sin and the fresh- 
ness of a new beginning made under the impulse of divine grace. 

The Retreat Addresses of the late Edward Keble Talbot, which Lucy 
Menzies has edited with her usual skill, are a rich and satisfying bouquet 
from this famous Anglican retreat-master who spent his life as a member of 
the Community of the Resurrection. These addresses are all edifying in the 
deepest sense and will feed those who read them on spiritual food that will 
nurture their yearning for God. 

Friso Melzer has written in German a challenging and freshly conceived 
book Meditation that draws with an eclectic freedom from certain German 
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masters of meditation like Carl Happich and Otto Haendler. Melzer has 
no hesitation in opening his instructions on meditation with exercises on 
the use of the body in breathing. There is a discerning word by Melzer about 
the ability of the post-war Evangelical Academies in Germany to touch the 
minds and the patterns of thought of their attenders, but of the absolute 
poverty of German Protestant leaders in these circles to get at the “Hem- 
mungen,” the blockages that cut the spirit off from the really creative levels 


of thought, and from the assimilation of experiences that take man out of 


himself into regions which his hermit spirit hungers for. The book is loosely 


put together and its theology will scarcely bear a minute scrutiny, but the 
author is on the track of valuable insights and his book may be read with 
profit. 

W. E. Sangster’s The Pure in Heart is a long essay on sanctity, its nature, 
character and nurture. This seasoned British Wesleyan clergyman has gathered 
here a mass of telling anecdotes and insights into the lives and practice of 
the saints. The book lacks some of the precision and grace of Evelyn Under- 
hill’s essays and of the solid structural organization of the Swiss, Walther 
Nigg’s, recent book on the saints. It is cumbered with largely irrelevant 
excursions into the details of Roman Catholic practices of canonization, and 
its distinctions between Protestant and Catholic saints are not very convinc- 
ing nor are they consistently pressed home. The elaborate divisions of the 
book are artificial and do not make as good a road-bed as W. E. Sangster 
deserves for the admirable material that he has assembled in this book. For 
this writer knows what real sanctity is and one cannot lay down the long 
book without realizing, in spite of these defects, how much of the heart of 
the matter has been expressed. 

rhe illustrations of sanctity that the book abounds in and the clues to 
wide biographical reading that it contains will be widely useful, and for all 
its limitations the book is a most valuable venture from a free churchman 
How much more is needed on this very subject from precisely this same 
quarter 

W. E. Sangster, in his introduction, in discussing what costly holiness is 
demanded from Christians has summed up the mood that devotional writing, 
when it succeeds, can produce in the reader. Referring to what the lives 
of the saints do to us, he writes, ““He will then find that, so far from holiness 
repelling him, it will fascinate and awe and subdue him. Adoration will stir 
his soul. Unutterable longings will awake in him and he will catch himself 
shaping the question : ‘Even me”? 


DOUGLAS V. STEERI 
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CHURCHES IN THE U.S.A. 


THE PoLIsH NATIONAL CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA AND POLAND, by 
THeopoRE ANDREWS. S.P.C.K., London, 1953, 117 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

THe EpiscopaAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, by JAMES THAYER ADDISON 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1951, 400 pp. $4.50 


Everything that crosses the Atlantic from Europe to America undergoes 
a sea change in the course of its journey, and nothing is more interesting 
and exciting to the European visitor than the discovery of the transforma- 
tions apparent in the American version of that form of the Christian tra- 
dition to which he himself adheres. 

The American revolution faced the Church of England in the sharpest 
possible form with the question whether Anglicanism can continue to exist 
in separation from its English background and without dependence on the 
English State. The history of the Protestant Episcopal Church has demon- 
strated triumphantly that it can. Very few Europeans know anything of 
American history, and very few English Anglicans know anything of the 
progress of their Church in America. There is now no excuse for this 
ignorance ; several good histories of the Episcopal Church have been written, 
and of these Addison’s book is perhaps the best. Dr. Addison traces the 
whole history, from the early Anglican beginnings not always very 
reputable —in the colonies, through the first almost accidental provision 
of an episcopate for America through the consecration of Samuel Seabury 
by three Scottish bishops on 14 November 1784, the more adequate arran- 
gements made for episcopal continuity by action of the British Parliament 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and so through all the stages of the 
development of an independent Church, with its own Prayer Book, its own 
constitution and its own life, marked a little paradoxically by the combina- 


tion of a vigorous assertion of its own independence and an intense loyalty 


to the great Anglican tradition which still has its centre in Canterbury and 
Lambeth 


rhe treatment is episodic rather than organic ; but this is perhaps a help 
to the reader, and it is good that he should be provided with vivid pictures 
of such outstanding leaders as the crotchety and irascible Bishop Philander 
Chase (1775-1852), the golden-tongued Bishop Phillips Brooks (1833-1893), 
and the great ecumenical pioneer, Bishop Charles Henry Brent (1862-1929). 

In early days, the Episcopal Church was very much the Church of the 
élite. Its rigid liturgical forms and its rather static organisation made it 
less adaptable than some other communions to the frontier conditions that 
prevailed until the beginning of the present century. It was only after 1850 


that the Church launched out on that programme of expansion which has 
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covered the entire United States with Episcopal dioceses and missions, and 
raised the Church to the position of a nation-wide Church, still compar 
atively small in numbers, but exercising far wider influence than its numerical 
weakness would suggest. At the present time, when American religion is 
so rapidly growing up, turning away from revivalism, demanding more 
ordered worship, more thoughtful preaching, less uplift and more Gospel, 
it might seem that the Episcopal Church has special gifts to offer. If it ts 
true to its own great traditions, it can offer the beauties of its admirable 
liturgy, a splendid heritage of sober, biblical preaching, long practice in the 
art of deep pastoral care undistorted by psychiatric vagaries, and the expe- 
rience of membership in a world-wide Christian Communion, held together 
not by hierarchical domination, but by a deeply-felt spiritual loyalty. Its 
leadership is distinguished and its action vigorous. Whether it will rise to 
the height of its great opportunities only the future can show 

The Polish National Catholic Church is one of those Christian bodies 
that in the past century separated themselves from the Roman Communion 
without undergoing a reformation comparable to that which broke up the 
unity of western Christendom in the sixteenth century. The Polish movement 
was partly national in character, the precipitating cause being tension between 
the Polish immigrants and a hierarchy largely Irish in origin and not always 
very sensitive to the needs and demands of people of another race. Several 
small movements grew up spontaneously and gradually coalesced ; the con- 
secration of Francis Hodur as Bishop on 29 September 1907 may be taken 
as the starting-point of the existing Polish National Catholic Church 
Mr. Andrews, in his highly competent book, has traced the history and 
organisation of the Church, indicated its ecumenical relationships, and 
provided a translation of its liturgy 

A study of the official documents of the Church leaves the impression 


of a certain vagueness in theology, and of a tendency towards Pelagianism 


and universalism ; but these have not been found sufficiently serious to prevent 


the recognition of the Church as a full member of that group of Old Catholic 
Churches that have their centre in Utrecht. In 1946 intercommunion was 
established between the Polish National Catholic Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United State Ihe last ten years have been marked 
by increasing sympathy and co-operation between the two Churches. Of the 
seventy Episcopal bishops consecrated in that period, exactly half have the 
Old Catholic as well as the Anglican episcopal uccession, seven directly 
through the participation of Polish bishops in their consecration, the re 
mainder indirectly through these seven. It is clear that in course of time 
the whole episcopate of the Episcopal Church will have this double succes- 
sion. This is of no special importance to Anglicans, but might have some 


ecumenical significance, since the Roman Catholic Church recognises the 
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Old Catholic succession as valid though irregular, and this might have its 
uses, if at some later date the Roman Catholic Church wished to modify 
its attitude towards the Anglican Churches, and to find a way through the 
absolute condemnation of Anglican orders as null and void, which was set 
forth by Pope Leo XIII in the Bull Apostolicae Curae of 1896 

S. C. Nei 


CHRISTIANS FACE THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


GERMAN PROTESTANTS FACE THE SOCIAL QuesTION, Vol. I: The Conserv- 
ative Phase /8/5-/871, by Witttam O. SHANAHAM. University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana 1954 


This is an excellent and valuable book since it gives us a detailed descrip- 
tion of the development of the German Protestants’ attitude towards the 
social question. In particular, the non-German reader (like the author of 
this review) will find much bibliographical and historical material showing 
the development of a social conscience in the leaders of the German Protestant 
churches during the 19th century 

rhe problem as a whole is seen against the background of the relations 
between Christianity and western culture. This book makes it clear how 
much the Christian and non-Christian powers competed with each other in 
order to achieve spiritual leadership and influence the masses. 

rhe fact that the majority of the people was opposed to Christianity and 
to all kinds of cultural activity in any way related to religion, is very clearly 
explained. It is particularly informative if we look at this opposition in the 
light of the social question, more precisely in the light of the social problems 


of industrialisation. If we assume that we are meant to learn from history, 


then this book teaches us a valuable lesson: namely, that Christianity sep- 


arated from the masses and thus deprived of its social basis ceases to be a 


dynamic reality. In this connection the very interesting claim is made that 
the social problem cannot be solved by philanthropy but only by a radical 
attack on the causes of destitution. People like Johann Hinrich Wichern 
failed in their endeavour to help the masses because they identified Chris- 
tianity with conservatism. The upshot of this identification was that the 
masses turned to various kinds of pseudo-religions, socialism, marxism and 
the like. 

In eight chapters the author describes the period of conservatism and, 
through his objective comments, puts the reader into a position to reach 
some very useful and positive conclusions. In the chapter on “The modern 
crisis of religion’’ he begins by pointing to the decisive influence of idealism 
and pietism on the development of the Protestant attitude towards the social 
question. The non-German readers, most of all those of the Orthodox faith 
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(whose theology misinterpreted idealism), are deeply impressed to learn that 
idealism in its classic form helped Protestantism avoid the influence of the 
negative intellectualism of the French Revolution (page 11). The influence 
of Schleiermacher (who believed that the emergence of idealism meant a 


revival of religion page 13) can be traced in the apology for modern 


thought as well as in a system of ethics which aimed at making people whole- 


heartedly participate in modern intellectual life. Schleiermacher laid the 


foundation of a comprehensive system of social ethics and deepened man’s 


insight into the psychology of the individual where education, culture and 
religion are concerned Thus he gave the “new Protestantism’! the best 
chance of development In the chapter “The new acts of charity and the 


new orthodoxy” Shanaham describes the attempts of the Protestant church 


leaders to face social problems Among these leaders he quotes Theodor 
1 


Fliedner and J. H. Wichern whose social concern the social Gospel is 


discussed at length. Under the headline “The social outlook of Prussian 


conservatism,”’ the author examined the alliance between religion and politics 
as well as Wichern’s view that social well-being ts the result of the individual's 


moral attitude This view coincides in actual fact with the one held by 


Prussian conservatism. It stands to reason that, wherever this view is held, 


the work of the Church will concentrate on evangelistic and philanthropic 


activities. In this context, the thesis put forward by <ictor Huber is charac 


teristic ; he believed that the social question is the need for a new religious 


and moral basis for the material existence of the lower classes. This basis 


is supposed to guarantee these classes better chances under conservative 


leadership 


So we see that until 1848 the necessity of taking immediate action with 


regard to the social question (which after all could not be solved by isolated 


philanthropic endeavours) was not recognised Thus it came about that, 


owing to its close alliance with the monarchy and aristocracy and owing to 


its support of the privileged classes, the Protestant Church missed its chance 


of winning the masses. The author brings out particularly well the negative 


effects of the “altar and throne”’ movement which has done Christianity 


in Germany so much harm 


As to industrial m, the author discusses its ippearance and development, 


the social legislation of 1848, and the movement started by Wilhelm Weit 


ling, who became the apostle of a Christian communism on the basis of the 


brotherhood of all men. In this context, the relationship between religion 


and the German Labour Movement becomes clear, and we notice the rapid 


growth of humanistic materialism as well as the rift between religion and the 
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life of the proletariat. The Protestant church could not understand these 
movements because it continued to support conservatism. In this situation 


the well-known “Christian factories’’ movement constituted a positive ap- 


proach. Its founder, Gustav Werner, was the first Christian in Germany to 
see a positive value in industrialism. Further light is thrown on the relation- 
ship between the masses and religion when the author discusses the “Pro- 
testant Manifesto.”’ He explains that the revolution of 1848 was directed 
not only against the semi-feudal structure of Germany but also against the 
Church, which was so closely connected with the state and its feudalism. 
During the same period the counter-revolution of the Conservatives was 
launched, accompanied by the organisation of the Wittenberg Church Rally 


, 


and the social programme of the “Innere Mission.’ It stands to reason that, 
unfortunately, the ideas put forward by Wichern in order to cope with the 
social problem, proved not to provide a positive and dynamic answer to the 
challenge of the Communist Manifesto. Therefore, the “Innere Mission”’ 
was bound sooner or later to relapse into conservatism. Thus, until 1860, 
the Protestant social conscience remained in the keeping of the Prussian con- 
servatives. In the further stages of development we can perceive the strivings 
for social reconstruction. One of these endeavours consisted in the conser- 
vative policy of Stahl, whose thought was characterised by his belief that 
property is an integral part of God’s design. Another was Hermann Wagner’s 
activities and the self-help programme of Victor Huber, whose relations to 
the Christian social movement are described by the author. 

Nevertheless, the Conservatives’ programme was a failure. Stahl’s pro- 
gramme had no chance of meeting the situation, because it did not under- 
stand what industrialism and democracy meant. German history now entered 
into a dynamic phase in which industrialism and the social classes affected 
by it shook the basis of the aristocratic social order. Generally speaking, 
Protestantism had missed its chance of siding with the people. New rela- 
tions developed between industrialism and the German Labour Movement. 

At the end of the book the author discusses, under the heading “Protest- 
antism and the Proletariat’’ Huber’s relationship to the workers’ movement 
and the final victory of the workers over the Conservatives. But the most 
important point in this exposition concerns the relationship between the 
workers and the clergy. Once again we realise that before 1860 no Protestant 
pastor had taken the German Labour Movement into serious consideration. 
Similarly, neither Wichern nor his contemporaries had concerned themselves 
with the masses. Wichern and other Evangelical pastors spoke, not to the 
people, but only to the believers (page 383) 

Having seen what the author has to tell us, we can now understand more 
easily, that this book is not only a history but also a lesson given to all Chris- 
tians. This lesson teaches us that the Church, in the times with which the 
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book deals, did not pay attention to the social question, thus lost contact 
i 
with the masses and could therefore have no influence on them. Once more 


we recognise in the light of this book, that Christianity can live only as a 


dynamic reality, understanding and helping modern man in his social life 
: | 


and relations. If, however, Christianity identifies itself with nationalism of 
with anti-social forces, then it becomes like the salt that has lost its savour 
and is cast out and trodden under foot of men (Matth. 5: 13) 

Ihe reader will eagerly await the second volume of the book, in order 


to see how the lesson of the past has helped the new generation to realise 
the significance of the social question, and how it justifies the dynamic social 


work which we now see being done in the Protestant churches of Germany 


DEMOSTHENES SAVRAMIS 


ESSAYS ON ROMAN CATHOLIC SOCIAL THINKING 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY Catholic Social and Political } r| and Move 
ments, /789-/950, edited | JosepH N. Moopy 1¢., Publishers, 


New York, 1953, 914 pp $/2.00 


It is undoubtedly true that the majority of non-Roman Catholic Christians 
know very little of the development of Roman Catholic social teaching and 
that what they do know is likely to be a seriously misleading or one-sided 
stereotype based on some extreme examples of Roman moralism or social 
conservatism as displayed in certain circles of the Church in the U.S.A 
Spain or Ireland. The reasons for this ignorance are numerous, but it ts 
due at least partly to the tendency of much Catholic writing on this subject 
to be dulled by being subjected to the restraints of the imprimatur, and partly 
to the tendency of so much Catholic writing to insist tiresomely on the super 
iority of the Thomist system, and the Church's faithful adherence to that 
system. Perhaps because it operates outside both of these restraints this 
new volume of essays Church and Society (Catholic Social and Political Thought 
and Movements, 1789-1950), edited by J. N. Moody, ts an extremely interest 
ing and illuminating book. Readers should not put off by the fact that 
it is dedicated to Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York 
The essays are bold, imaginative, controversial and often lively polemical 
accounts of the history of Roman Catholi ( thought and action from 
the French Revolution up to the pr 

One discovers after reading some ul mn ys what a range of idea 
and movements lies behind the term “Catholic cla inking.”’ All school 
of ¢ atholic thinkers claime d ( ind claim today) t Dec val to the papal ency 


clicals on social order. But precisely what is the saning of Rerum Novarum 
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and Quadragesimo Anno when applied to the specific economic and social 
problems of society in 19th century France or Germany? It is not surprising 
that Roman Catholics were to be found on nearly all sides of political and 
economic issues. Even where united Catholic Christian political parties 
emerge they turn out to be weak alliances held together by clerical authority 
and threatened continually by the divergent economic and social interests of 
Catholic workers, Catholic business men and Catholic politicians. This point 
is particularly well illustrated by the extremely interesting essay on the social 
ideas of German and Austrian Catholicism written by Edgar Alexander. 
He shows the fundamental divergences between Rhineland Catholicism and 
Bavarian Catholicism, between Dominican and Jesuit, between those clerical 
groups which wanted to increase the power of the hierarchy and those clerical 
groups which wanted more voice for the laymen, between Catholic romantics 
and the Catholic social realists, between those Catholics who in 1928 favoured 
more cooperation with the socialists as a means to preserve German social 
democracy and those who favoured coalitions with the Right. Speaking of 
the political confusion and the conflicts between Catholics in the years pre- 
ceding the Hitler regime, the author bluntly writes : 

“It cannot be denied that the Centre (Catholic) Party, by its vote for 
the Enabling Act, carries before history the main burden of responsibility 
for having robbed the German people of their rights in a formal act of 
legislation, and thus for having delivered it ‘legally’ over to the Hitler 
terror.” 

A book written largely by laymen, and by laymen from those circles in 
the Roman Church who are concerned that the Church should be related 
creatively to the social and political movements of our day, may tend to 
exaggerate the importance of those movements which are struggling to bring 
the Church to that goal. But they reveal very clearly that there are forces 
at work in the Roman Church which come to conclusions not very dissimilar 
to the trends in ecumenical social thinking. 

What makes this book particularly valuable is that after each national 
essay there is a collection of the key documents and writings on Catholic 
social thinking for that country. This volume is certain to become one of 
the important works in the field of Christian social thinking. 

PAUL ABRECHT 


A BURNING ISSUE: FREEDOM 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM, by GUSTAVE THIBON, DANIEL-ROPS AND OTHERS. 
Hollis & Carter, London, 1955, 1x and 163 pp., 6s. 


This short book consists of a series of papers read at the “Centre catholique 
des Intellectuels francais” and published originally in French in 1952 under 
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the title Christianisme et Liberté. The papers are very dissimilar in length 
(ranging from 8 to 33 pages) and in quality. There are also considerable 
differences in the views expressed. Perhaps the most striking example is the 
contrast between the thesis of Gustave Thibon’s opening chapter that all 
free societies are the children of the Western Roman Catholic tradition, and 
the frequency with which elsewhere a similar claim is made for the Christian 
world in general. Indeed much that is said in the two chapters on “Freedom 
in the Orthodox World” (by Fr. Congar and Pierre Pascal) appears to be in 
almost direct contradiction to the statement in the Introduction that “within 
the bounds of Christendom itself, in the Orthodox world that derives from 
Byzantium, there seems to be a kind of vice always paralysing man, making 
institutions inevitably oppressive.”” There is no examination of the relation 
of Protestantism to human freedom. There are, on the other hand, essays 
on Hinduism and Islam, and another, the longest and in some ways the most 
interesting in the book, on “The Hellenic Inheritance.”’ Inevitably in a series 
of papers prepared for a conference of this kind, the problems of freedom 
are viewed chiefly from the view-point of citizens of metropolitan France, 
and, except for some references in the essay by Father D’Souza S. J., there 
is practically nothing which reflects the sense of national and personal libe- 
ration of many of the peoples of Asia which have recently achieved political 
freedom. Those who do not belong to the Roman Catholic Church will not 
be convinced by the arguments here advanced in supporting the theory that 
“the areas of Catholic Christianity” interpreted in the narrow sense 

“equal the areas of creative human freedom,” but they will find in these 


essays many stimulating remarks, some information (especially about Islam) 


which is not easily available to the non-specialist, and some eloquent pas- 


sages in line with the school of French Catholic thought which first reached 
a wider audience through the publication of Jacques Maritain’s Humanisme 
Intégral. It is well-known that there are many valuable points of contact 
between the thinking of this school about the freedom of the human person 
and the presuppositions which underlie much of the thinking in the World 
Council of Churches on “the responsible society.”” The book is translated 


anonymously into most readable English 


FRANCIS H. Hous! 





SHORT NOTICES 


ALLGEMEINES EVANGELISCHES GEBETBUCH fiir die Kirche, ihre Gemeinden, 
Werke und Verbinde, fiir die Familie und fiir die stillen Stunden des 
einzelnen, edited by HERMANN GREIFENSTEIN, HANS HARTOG und FRIEDER 
ScuuLz. Furche-Verlag, Hamburg, 1955, 503 pp. DM. 9.80. 


This book grew out of the devotional life of the Studentengemeinde in 
Germany and is a most useful prayer-book. It contains not only orders for 
worship services for a congregation drawn from the different Christian tra- 
ditions represented in the Studentengemeinde, but gives valuable help for 
the prayer life of the individual Christian. Each main section is given a 
useful introduction. 

The prayers are drawn from many sources throughout church history and 
it may help many to find these sources indicated. 

Readers of this review will be specially interested in the order of what is 
called an ecumenical worship service. Unfortunately there is no introduction 
to give the reasons for the form of service which includes even the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. Obviously the underlying thoughts are not based on 
a very comprehensive ecumenical experience. Otherwise it would have been 
difficult to say that the Nicene creed should be said during the service “because 
it is used most of the three creeds of the Ancient Church,” whereas in real 
ecumenical services the Apostles’ creed has proved acceptable to more par- 
ticipants than the Nicene creed. The Eastern and the Western Churches 
have not yet decided to use the same form ! 


L’INSTITUTION DE LA RELIGION CHRETIENNE. Livre Premier, by JEAN CAL- 
VIN. Edition nouvelle publiée par la Société Calviniste de France sous 
les auspices de I’International Society for Reformed Faith and Action. 
Editions Labor et Fides, Genéve, 1955, 189 pp. br. Sw. fr. 10.20, rel. 
Sw. fr. 15.45. 


This new and very attractive edition of the great classic of the Calvinistic 
Reformation will fill a gap. It is based on the 7th and last edition of the 
Institutes (Latin 1559, the French translation of which appeared in 1560). 
In the preface Jean Cadier explains why the editors are publishing the 1560 edi- 
tion-style and orthography have been modernised. 


BARTHOLOMAEUS ZIBGENBALG. Bahnbrecher der Weltmission. Aus dem 
Leben Bartholomius Ziegenbalgs, der vor 250 Jahren als erster deutscher 
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Missionar nach Indien ausreiste, by Erich BeyreuTHER, Weltweite Reihe 

Nr. 3. Evang. Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, 1955, 93 pp. DM. 2.80 

On the occasion of the 250th anniversary of the beginning of Ziegenbalg’s 
missionary work in India this biographical sketch has been published. The 
author has studied relevant source material and presents the 36 years of 
Ziegenbalg’s life in an attractive form. It is most useful for all those con- 
cerned with the missionary and ecumenical life of the Church to be taken 
back to this pioneer’s short and yet so very important work, the fruits of 
which can still be traced. One can only marvel at the miracles God can 
perform even through the brief life of one of His saints 


SARAH CHAKKO. Eine grosse Inderin, by HepwiG THOMA, Weltweite Reihe 
Nr. 4. Evang. Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, 1955, 91 pp. DM. 2.80 


After having read this brief biography of one of the greatest of India’s 
women one feels again the tremendous loss which the Church Universal 
suffered from Sarah Chakko’s death. The author quotes long passages from 
Sarah Chakko’s writings and speeches thus bringing to life again the first 
woman-president of the World Council of Churches who had been educated 
for this office by her long work in the Y.M.C.A. and the S.C.M. God's 
riches must be exceedingly great that He can allow death to bring to an end 


a life so full of promise for the future 


KARTE DER RELIGIONEN UND EVANGELISCHEN MISSIONEN DER ERDE, in co- 
operation with the International Missionary Council and the Missionary 
Research Library New York, edited by MARTIN SCHLUNK and Horst 
QuIRING, 2nd edition. Evangelischer Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, 1954 
DM. 7.80, cloth DM. /7.80 


This map is a very helpful guide, which presents in an attractive form 
the religious situation of the world. Everyone knows how difficult religious 
Statistics are, particularly if, for instance, the last official census of a country 
like Russia took place in 1897. The map is mainly based on statistics con- 
tained in the 1952 edition of the World Christian Handbook edited by 
E. J. Bingle and K. G. Grubb. Special diagrams for the Younger Churches 
make the map particularly valuable. Comparing the growth of mankind and 
the growth of non-Christian religions, Christians might well note the fact 
that in spite of all missionary activities the percentage of Christians in the 
total population of the world decreased from 34,3°% in 1907 to 32,1% in 


1954, and that in spite of an increase of the Christian population of Asia 


and Africa during the same period of over 40 millions that is to say, of 


many more millions than were converted in the first three Christian centuries 
The editors should be encouraged to prepare an English version of this 
map 
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THe RELIGION OF THE HINDUS, edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN. 
Contributors: D. S. Sarma, R. N. Dandekar, Jitendra Nath Baner- 
jea, Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Radhagovinda Basak, Satis Chandra 
Chatterjee, V. Raghavan. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1953, 
434 pp. $5. 


This book represents the interesting attempt to interpret beliefs and prac- 
tices of the modern Hindu to Western readers. Questions like “The Hindu 
concept of God,” “The Hindu concept of the natural world,” “The réle of 
man in Hinduism,” are discussed along with the presentation of the nature 
and history of Hinduism, and Hindu religious practice and thought. What 
makes this part of the book so interesting is that it was written in constant 
awareness of Western thinking. It was written by the seven Hindu writers 
after the editor had explained to them questions and problems which would 
be foremost in the thoughts of Western readers. 

The second part gives selections from Hindu sacred writings. 


QUELLEN ZUR KONFESSIONSKUNDE. Reihe A. R6misch-katholische Quellen, 
edited by Kurt Dietrich SCHMIDT and WOLFGANG Sucker. Heliand- 
Verlag, Liineburg. 

Heft 1 Dif KATHOLISCHE LEHRE VON DER HEILIGEN SCHRIFT UND VON 
DER TRADITION, by HANS Grass, 1954, 64 pp. DM. 2.40. 

Heft 2 DIE KATHOLISCHE LEHRE VON DER RECHTFERTIGUNG UND VON 
DER GNADE, by WiLrriep Joest, 1954, 55 pp. DM. 2.20. 

Heft 3 Dit KATHOLISCHE LEHRE VON MESSE UND ABENDMAHL, by 
LRONHARD Fenpt, /954, 64 pp. DM. 2.40. 


These brochures present in German translation excellent selections of 
source material relevant to the Roman Catholic teaching on the indicated 
subjects. They are particularly valuable because of the introductions. The 
introduction to No. 2 by Wilfried Joest gives a brief but very comprehensive 
description of the history of the Roman Catholic doctrine on justification 
and grace. All booklets provide useful notes on the quoted sources. 

The editors envisage a second series presenting Protestant sources. 


UNDERSTANDING CHRISTIANITY. A Study of Our Christian Heritage, by 
EpGAR M. McKown and Carv. J. Scherzer. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1949, 162 pp. $2.50. 


This book, written by men who know students well, is meant to help 
young people to find their way in Christian thinking. It deals with questions 
like : “How may we use the Bible ?’’, ““What is the Christian’s idea of God ?”, 
“What is man?’’, “What is sin ?’’, “What is salvation ?’’, ““What do Christ- 
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ians think of Christ ?”’, “What is the value of prayer ?”, “What about the 
life to come ?””. The attached bibliography will give further help to thought- 


ful readers. 


A History OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN AMERICA, by W. H. WERKMEISTER 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1949, 599 pp. $5 
The author had in mind especially undergraduate students in philosophy, 
when he presented this comprehensive account of the development of philo- 
sophical ideas in the United States. The special feature of this book is that 
it attempts to relate this development of American philosophy to the genera 
cultural background in all its facets, for instance in relation to Puritanism 


and Deism, to Transcendentalism and the Gospel of Wealth 


The Teyler-Foundation 
in Holland 


offers a prize for an essay on 


“The function of the term ecumenical in the history of the Christian 
Church up to the present.’ Essays should be in hand by December 
31ist 1957 


For particulars write to 


Prof. J. N. BAKHUIZEN VAN DEN BRINK 
Rapenburg 40, LEIDEN (Holland) 


Statements 
The World Council of Churches 


Social Questions 


A new printed booklet of 60 pages containing World Council statements on Social 
Questions, from Amsterdam to Evanston 
With a preface on the Development of Ecumenical Social Thinking 


A useful reference book for the pastor and layman 
Sw. Fr. 2 . 3 SO; 3s 6d 


Order from 
The Department on Church and Society 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 17 Route de Malagnou, GENEVA 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS AND ARTICLES 


Robert S. Bi_nemer is Associate General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches and Director of its Division of Studies. 


John Havea from the Tonga Islands is a Methodist minister who teaches 
at the Tupon College (Tonga). 


P. pe JonG is Director of the Sociological Institute of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church. 

Walter G. MUELDeER is Dean and Professor of Social Ethics of the School 
of Theology of Boston University. He is Chairman of the Faith and Order 
Commission on Social and Cultural Factors affecting Christian Unity (see 
World Council Diary). 

Takeshi Muro is the Moderator of the United Church of Christ in Japan. 


Robert S. PAuL is Assistant-Director of the Ecumenical Institute of the 
World Council of Churches (Chateau de Bossey, Céligny, Switzerland). 
S. A. J. Pratt is from Sierra Leone (West Africa). He is an active lay- 


man in the Anglican Church there. He now works at the International Labour 
Office in Geneva. 


E. de Varies of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment in Washington has just been appointed Director of the Institute of 
Social Studies at the Hague. He is the Chairman of the World Council’s 
Departmental Committee on “Church and Society.” 

Heinz Dietrich WENDLAND is Professor of Theology in the University of 
Minster. His article in this number is the translation of a chapter in his 


new book Die Kirche in der modernen Gesellschaft which is to appear in 
the Furche-Verlag, Hamburg. 


NOTES ON BOOK REVIEWERS 


Paul ABRecHT is Executive Secretary of the Department on Church and 
Society within the Division of Studies of the World Council of Churches. 

Francis H. House is Associate General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches and Director of its Division of Ecumenical Action. 


Bishop Stephen C. Nett is the General Editor of World Christian 
Books. 


Demosthenes SAvRamis is a Greek student of theology studying at present 
at Bonn University 


Douglas V. Steere is Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College, 
Haverford — Pennsylvania. 
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FOR STUDENTS OF 
ECUMENICITY 


A historical study of the social implications of the Christian hope 


CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 
by Ray C. Petry 


This book places in historical ——r the relationship between 
the Church's doctrine of “Last ings” and its teachings on social 
responsibility, Dr. Petry shows that delication to the eternal Kingdom 
beyond history is what gives Christianity its fullest motivation for wor. 
service in history. $5 


A new history of the Christian Church 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY 
by Frederick A. Norwood 


A succinct account of the rise of denominations in their historical 
context, Dr. Norwood acclaims the thesis that through the multiplicity 
of denominations is an underlying unity—a unity empirically present 
in the Ecumenical Movement. $3.75 


A discussion of beliefs implied in the Cross 


BENEFITS OF HIS PASSION 
by C. H. Dodd 


Looking at the Cross of Christ, we see anew the creative energy 
ually working to make man after the image of God. These 

rief messages tell how our obedience to the will of God releases this 
cteative power for the perfecting of human life. $1 


An updating of a standard reference 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS 
in the United States 


(REVISED AND ENLARGED) 
by Frank S. Mead 


oo alphabetically, completely indexed, thoroughly objective, 
this provides in compact form convenient, accurate information 
on the history, doctrine, organization, and present status of 266 re- 
ligious bodies in the United States. $2.95 
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